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By Christopher Emmet 


APPEASEMENT IN 


HE MOST DANGEROUS ENEMY of 
American peace and security is 
the easy optimism to which we so 
often yield after a military victory or 
the passing of an immediate crisis. 
It lost us the chance to organize the 
peace after Versailles, and the op- 
portunity to underwrite the UN and 
world order with adequate force after 
our frantic demobilization in 1945-6. 
Since then, Soviet Russia has forged 
the free world’s growing unity by her 
insults and aggressions, but the unity 
which the Soviets created by their 
threats may be undermined by their 
promises. That was the purpose of 
Malik’s Korean cease-fire proposal. 
It is true that, since our accept- 
ance of Malik’s proposal, the custom- 
ary Communist efforts to grab the 
last ounce of advantage have pro- 
duced a temporary breakdown in the 
negotiations, which may prove per- 
manent. However, it is more likely 
that they are deliberately stalling 
until the San Francisco conference 
on the Japanese peace treaty in order 
to use the threat of a permanent 
breakdown at Kaesong as an added 
means of pressure to discourage 
ratification of the treaty. Afterward, 
it remains probable that, if the 
strong-arm tactics fail, the Commu- 
nists will accept a cease-fire on the 
present battle line. The question re- 
mains whether it is in the interests 
of the United States to offer it. And 
whether or not the Communists fin- 
ally do accept it, the UN’s willing- 
ness to halt major military opera- 
tions while there remains any hope 
of an armistice has already given the 
hard-hit Communist armies a two- 
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Because of domestic politics, both parties have agreed 


to a cease-fire near Parallel 38, but such a settlement 


would throw away the fruits of our great Korean victory 





THE ADMINISTRATION: 


month breathing space in which to 
restore and recruit their strength. 

General Ridgway has shown ad- 
mirable firmness in the details of the 
Kaesong negotiations, and he has re- 
fused to accept the 38th Parallel as 
the precise boundary for the pro- 
posed armistice. Nevertheless, it was 
a grave retreat for the UN to accept 
the Parallel even as the approxim- 
ate cease-fire line, as General Ridg- 
way has been ordered to do. The 
Parallel originally became a barrier 
across Korea as a result of Soviet de- 
fiance of the UN, and was itself the 
product of Soviet aggression. 

The acceptance of this dividing 
line in any form after a year of war, 
bloodshed and unbelievable devasta- 
tion, when the United Nations did 





RELYING ON THE PUBLIC'S YEARNING FOR PEACE | 


not recognize it as valid before the | 
war, would mean stultification of the | 
UN by its own hand and wasting the 
blood and treasure sacrificed by the 
United Nations forces. Even an ar- 
mistice at the present military line, 
or any place short of the narrow neck 
of Korea in the north, would be mili- 
tarily disadvantageous and diplo- 
matically a partial defeat, as Senator 
Douglas showed in his letter to Gen- 
eral Marshall. 


EQUATE REDS AND UN 


Our acceptance, at least as a basis 
for negotiation, of the Soviet formula 
for “withdrawal of all foreign troops 
from Korea” implies that we agree to 
consider the UN defenders of the Re- 


public of Korea in the same category 
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KOREA 


as the Chinese aggressors, which rep- 
resents a surrender of the UN’s 
moral and legal position. 

It is not suggested here that the 
U.S. should have refused to discuss 
or negotiate on a cease-fire. That 
would have been morally wrong and 
politically impossible. It is the pro- 
posed terms for a cease-fire which 
are objectionable. We could at least 
have held out for the UN October 
Resolution as our program for any 
Korean peace settlement or prolonged 
armistice. This called for the unifica- 
tion of Korea and supplemented, if 
it did not supersede, the original 
June resolutions adopted at the time 
of the North Korean invasion. As a 
compromise, Senator Douglas’s pro- 
posal for an armistice line at the neck 
of Korea, which is the easiest line to 
defend and would have meant the 
liberation of most of Korea, would 
probably have been accepted by our 
allies if we had taken a firm stand. 

No doubt, as Secretary Acheson 
says, the U.S. will still insist on the 
unification of Korea according to the 
UN resolution as part of any final 
peace settlement. But what good is 
that if we have a cease-fire on the 
present line? Such a settlement can 
only be imposed by UN military 
power, now at its peak. The Commu- 
nists know that it would be difficult 
for the United Nations to renew the 
war once a _ cease-fire had been 
arranged, and politically impossible 
for them to violate the cease-fire. 

As for the humanitarian advantage 
of ending the tragic casualties of 
American and other UN _ troops. 
which is the one great virtue of a 
cease-fire, this would be wholly 
illusory if, as a result of a Korean 
armistice, the Chinese should attack 
later under more favorable circum- 
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GOVERNOR DEWEY AND SENATOR DOUGLAS: ROSE ABOVE PARTY PREJUDICE 


stances—or, as is more likely, attack 
elsewhere in Asia where the danger 
would be greater and where it would 
involve a greater loss of American 
lives to stop them. 

A cease-fire would end the terrible 
drain on the Chinese economy, whose 
weakness was described not only by 
General MacArthur but by Admiral 
Sherman in his Senate testimony. It 
would end the progressive destruc- 
tion of the best Chinese armies by 
“Operation Killer.” It would also end 
the tremendous impetus which the 
Korean war has given to the Chinese 
people’s efforts to liberate themselves 
from Communist tyranny. It would 
leave the Peking Government free 
to concentrate all its troops on 
crushing the resistance of the people. 

So much for the obvious advant- 
ages to our enemies of a cease-fire 
on the present battle line. What of its 
disadvantages to ourselves and our 
allies? A Korean cease-fire would 
automatically end the stimulus of the 
Korean war to the American and 
Allied defense program, which al- 
most doubled our military strength 
within a year. 

Perhaps most important of all, the 
end of the fighting in Korea would 
also threaten the Anglo-American 
united front in the UN, which is based 
on the agreement to defer other ques- 
tions so long as the aggression in 


Korea continues. With the increased 
pressure from Aneurin Bevan, and an 
approaching election, the British 
Government would hardly be in a po- 
sition to make the concessions to 
American views on China’s admis- 
sion to the UN and Formosa which it 
could and did make as long as British 
soldiers were being killed by Chinese 
Communists. 


INCREASE ISOLATIONISM 


The consequences in France might 
be even more disastrous. Indo-China 
is militarily and politically weak, 
partly because of the political blund- 
ers of the French themselves. They 
are hardly in a position to withstand 
increased Chinese aid to Ho Chi 
Minh, hence appeasement of Mao by 
backing his admission to the UN 
might seem the obvious tactic. 

The effect of all this would be to 
increase American criticism of our 
allies and of the UN itself among all 
those who were inclined at first to 
agree with General MacArthur. It 
would automatically strengthen the 
isolationist elements within the Re- 
publican party. The cease-fire in 
Korea would release them from their 
partly unwilling commitment to Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s program for more 
aggressive action than the Adminis- 
tration favored. They would now be 
able to attack the Administration for 
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APPEASEMENT conver 
appeasement in Asia and use that as 
an excuse for cutting aid to Europe. 
The Administration’s warnings 
against a defense let-down prove that 
our leaders themselves appreciate 
some of these dangers. Why, then, 
do they accept them? Presumably, 
with a Presidential election approach- 
ing, the explanation of this paradox 
is political. Apparently, the Admin- 
istration believed that it was politi- 
cally dangerous not to jump at the 
chance for a cease-fire based on the 
38th Parallel, even though, four 
months ago, when the military situa- 
tion was far worse, the idea of ac- 
cepting peace on such terms would 
have been regarded as surrender. 


MAC ARTHUR CONSEQUENCES 


The explanation for the Adminis- 
tration’s retreat in Korea clearly lies 
in the political consequences of Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s removal. It was un- 
willing to do, and felt it could not 
persuade our allies to do, what Mac- 
Arthur proposed. But the latter’s at- 
tack on the Korean stalemate, par- 
ticularly his great emphasis on the 
loss of American lives, was consid- 
ered so damaging politically that the 
Administration decided to end the 
Korean war at almost any cost. And 
since it could not or would not try to 
end the war by bombing Manchuria 
and blockading China, as General 
MacArthur urged, it could end it by 
the present policy of virtual appease- 
ment, relying for support on the 
public’s yearning for peace. 

The attitude of most Republican 
leaders appears to be similarly based 
on political considerations and 
equally contradictory. Although Sen- 
ator Taft and the nine Senators who 
signed the minority report on Mac- 
Arthur describe the Administration’s 
willingness to discuss a cease-fire on 
or about the 38th Parallel as appease- 
ment, and although it is the direct 
opposite of the MacArthur program 
which these Republican leaders sup- 
ported, not a single Republican na- 
tional figure has proposed ending the 
cease-fire negotiations because of 
Communist bad faith, or urged us to 


hold out for stiffer terms. Senator 
Douglas is the only politician of 
either party who has opposed the 
present basis for negotiation and of- 
fered an alternative. 

Apparently, the Republican leaders 
are afraid to go on record as oppos- 
ing anything which may produce a 
cease-fire for fear of being labeled 
the “war party.” On the other hand, 
it is already clear that, although they 
will do nothing to prevent this ap- 
peasement while there is still time, 
they plan to make political capital 
out of the charge that a settlement 
around the 38th Parallel is a defeat 
for the UN and that “Truman’s war” 
in Korea was fought in vain. It is 
hard to escape the conclusion that 
some Republicans proceed on the as- 
sumption that any defeat for the U.S. 
under the present administration is a 
victory for the Republican party. 

As for General MacArthur, it 
seems fair to say that the tremendous 
emphasis he placed on the size and 
alleged futility of American losses in 
Korea directly prepared the way for 
our present diplomatic retreat. By 
making his supreme bid on the issue 
of ending the Korean war quickly, 
one way or another, he created the 
political motive for the Administra- 
tion’s present approach. 


LEADERS HAVE FAILED 


There seems to be a kind of vicious 
circle by which the political leaders 
of both parties join in tacit appease- 
ment because each fears that it will 
be accused by the other of needlessly 
prolonging the Korean war. This 
leaves the American public, which 
has been admirably calm and has 
given no response whatever to the 
Communist press agitation, virtually 
without leadership. The necessity for 
the cease-fire is accepted without de- 
bate, although there is no evidence 
that the public demands it and much 
evidence that our wisest leaders of 
both parties fear its consequences. 
After all, only two months ago, the 
Gallup poll showed a majority in sup- 
port of General MacArthur’s militant 
proposals, and it is hardly likely that 


the majority supports the opposite 
policy today. As so often in recent 
years, the political leaders, not the 
public, have failed. 

This blackout of debate on a vital 
political question recalls the manner 
in which the fateful unconditional- 
surrender formula was accepted 
virtually without discussion during 
World War II by political leaders, 
press and radio, although we know 
now that it originated spontaneously 
from one of President Roosevelt's 
gifted but impulsive phrases. The 
parallel is the more striking when 
we remember that two diametrically 
opposed philosophies are involved. 

Like Senator Douglas, Governor 
Dewey has risen above party preju- 
dice in describing the Korean war 
as the greatest Communist setback 
since 1945. Not only the tremendous 
total of Communist casualties—l,- 
300,000 men according to General 
Ridgway—support this view. There is 
the fact that 4,000,000 North 
Koreans underwent terrible hard- 
ships and risks to become refugees 
in the South, showing the tremendous 
revulsion against the Communist re- 
gime. Finally, there is the evidence 
of the frantic worldwide Communist 
agitation in favor of the cease-fire 
and their retreat on the foreign- 
troops issue at Kaesong. 

All this, as well as the news of 
crowded hospitals and growing un- 
rest in China itself, confirms Gov- 
ernor Dewey and the Pentagon claim 
that the Chinese armies were on the 
ropes. The Communists blundered 
twice in Korea: first, in assuming 
that the U.S. and the UN would not 
resist; in underestimating 
the strength of that resistance. 


second, 


It is not too late for public opin- 
ion to urge the leaders of the Ad- 
ministration and the Republican 
party not to throw away the fruits of 
this victory. The recent proof of 
Chinese Communist bad faith in the 
negotiations itself offers sufficient ex- 
cuse to adopt new conditions for a 
cease-fire, and at least to insist on 
Senator Douglas’s proposal for a line 
at the narrow neck of Korea. 
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HE VIGOROUS ATTACK on THE 

New LeaperR by Mr. J. Henry 
Lloyd, of Herts, England, which ap- 
peared in this space last week, leads 
me to revert once again to the well- 
worn topic of this paper’s general 
policy. The first charge Mr. Lloyd 
makes is that we are afflicted with a 
‘morbid preoccupation with the evil 
aspects of Soviet Communism.” I 
have acknowledged on many occa- 
sions that we devote a disproportion- 
ate amount of our space to the doings 
of Communists. But we have come to 
be specialists in this field as the re- 
sult of policies and interests of which 
lam proud. 

From the moment when this paper 
started publication in 1924, we have 
been against Communism in all its 
forms and under all of its disguises, 
just as we have been against Nazism 
and Fascism—and for the same rea- 
sons. All through the 1930s, during 
the time of the united fronts, we took 
the lead in unmasking individuals 
and organizations which were pro- 
moting Communism in deceptive 
ways. Thousands of journalists, poli- 
ticians and educators have testified 
that they received their education in 
Communism from our columns. In 
the work which fifteen years ago we 
did practically alone, we are now 
supported by many other journals 
and journalists. But anyone who 
has any knowledge of the service 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Reply To Our 
British Critic 


which we have rendered will forgive 
us if we seem to give a “dispropor- 
tionate” number of pages to Stalin 
and his cold war in these days when 
Communism has emerged as_ the 
greatest threat to human freedom. 
There is a curiously cool and in- 
human quality about Mr. Lloyd’s 
attitude toward Communism and 
Stalin. He implies that only some of 
its aspects are evil. He suggests that 
to the people of the Orient it may be 
attractive. The assumption of racial 
superiority is as unscientific as it is 
un-Christian. The implication is that 
Communism is not quite good en- 
ough for-high-grade Britishers or Am- 
ericans, but for low-down Russians 
or Chinese it may be just the thing. 
And the plea that we should re- 
main cool, not get excited, indicates 
a lack of imagination. Russians are 
being murdered by the millions. But 
we are to be quiet and dignified. 
After all, this thing is happening far 
away—and they are only Russians. 
When Mr. Lloyd says that our 
policy “is not based on any clear 
view of society,” what he means is 
that we do not hew to the line of so- 
cialism. This brings us to the poli- 
tical differences between Britain and 
the U.S.A. We do not have a strong 
Socialist party. Opposing ideas and 
interests are less clearly represented 
by our political parties than they are 
by those of Mr. Lloyd’s native land. 
I take it that our critic does not hold 
this paper responsible for the rather 
messy outlines of the Republican and 
Democratic parties. 
Many of our editors and writers 
have worked assiduously to establish 


in this country some sort of counter- 
part of the British Labor party. But 
things are different here. The size 
of the country is one important ele- 
ment in the situation. The differences 
in the cultures and interests of var- 
ious regions is another. The confus- 
ing mixture of national and racial 
elements in the population is another. 
These differences may be somewhat 
less than they seem, but they go deep 
enough so that we may be sure that 
we shall not have a Labor or Social- 
ist party here soon. 

Recently, I have had occasion to 
go through the reports of the British 
productivity teams published by the 
Anglo-American Council of Produc- 
tivity. I commend them to Mr. 
Lloyd’s attention. These teams, com- 
posed of British workers and employ- 
ers, investigated life and work in 
American industries. In general, they 
were highly pleased with what they 
found. It was the opinion of many 
of them that the greater productivity 
of American industry is not exclu- 
sively due to better conditions and a 
greater market. They found that 
labor relations were better. There was 
more understanding between em- 
ployes and employers. The workers 
had a greater chance to contribute 
their ideas as well as their muscle- 
power to the productive process. 

Or let me draw our critic’s atten- 
tion to the American system of tax- 
ation and ask whether he has ever 
compared it with any of the systems 
in vogue in so-called Socialist coun- 
tries of Europe. Or let him center 
his mind on our TVA and consider 
how many countries and regions— 
some of them theoretically Socialist 
—have learned from it. 

There is, of course, a word for all 
this. We are pragmatists. The pur- 
pose of a government or of a policy 
is to make life better in definite 
ways. Each proposed law or project 
must be judged in that context. Go- 
ing on in the step-at-a-time fashion, 
we have done pretty well. We doubt 
whether we would have moved on- 
ward faster under the aegis of some 
all-embracing theory. 








By H. Arthur Steiner 


Mao’s Charlie McCarthys 


China’s one-time ‘liberal’ parties, which helped oust 


Chiang Kai-shek, are now mere Communist mouthpieces 


HE CHINESE COMMUNisTS have fully mastered the 

delicate art of speaking obliquely. But their listeners 
have too often been too literal; what the Chinese Com- 
munists have said has often been construed as what they 
meant. 

For example, in 1945-46, the Communists preached in 
favor of “local self-government,” and even obtained 
Chiang Kai-shek’s concurrence to a federal principle 
that would respect the autonomy of the various provincial 
governments. Yet today the Communists have repudiated 
these notions in favor of the idea of “democratic cen- 
tralism,” and have established a highly centralized gov- 
ernment from which every vestige of local self-govern- 
ment or provincial autonomy has been obliterated. 

Again, the Chinese Reds often demanded “free, secret 
elections.” As late as September 1949, they wrote into 
the Common Program “the right of the people . . . to 
elect and be elected,” and stated that “people’s con- 
gresses” were to be elected on the basis of “popular uni- 
versal suffrage.” Yet it remained obvious throughout that 
they could never risk their future on honest popular elec- 
tions, and that they never intended to hold free elections. 

The untutored “liberals” of the West therefore re- 
ceived a shock when Liu Shao-chi—a leading vice-chair- 
man of the Central People’s Government and a member 
of the CCP Politburo—told his audience in Peking last 
February 28 that the slogan of “universal suffrage, equal- 
ity, popular vote and secret ballot” had been advanced 
by the Communists solely as a “revolutionary device” for 
arousing opposition to the Nationalist regime. Said Liu: 
“To advance this slogan now and demand its immediate 
realization is not at all feasible. . . . The people are 
neither concerned with nor enthusiastic for elections.” 
Such elections would be harmful “formalities”; they 
would only cause the people “unnecessary trouble”; cer- 
tainly they could not possibly “improve the democratic 
quality of the people’s regime”! 

As with “federalism” and “universal suffrage,” so too 
with the “united front.” Externally, it is made to appear 
in today’s China that many “democratic parties and 


H. ARTHUR STEINER is Professor of Political Science at 
the University of California at Los Angeles, and was 
formerly a visiting professor at Chinese universities. 


groups” are joined with the CCP to maintain the 
“people’s democratic dictatorship.” The slogan remains, 
and the forms still persist—but the substance of a gen- 
uine inter-party coalition has completely disappeared. The 
CCP has succeeded in bringing all the other political 
parties under its direct control. 

The present phase of CCP “united-front policy” can 
be traced back to Mao Tse-tung’s report of December 25, 
1947, to his Central Committee, where he remarked that 
the revolutionary victory would require “the broadest 
united front” of “democratic” parties and groups. “But 
this,” he went on to say, “is not all; this united front 
must also be under the firm leadership of the Chinese 
Communist party.” 

Despite this important qualification, the leaders of the 
principal non-Communist anti-Kuomintang parties—the 
China Democratic League (CDL) and the Kuomintang 
(KMT) Revolutionary Committee—immediately swal- 
lowed the bait. By the close of 1948, arrangements had 
been completed for the participation of a handful of 
minor anti-Kuomintang parties in a new “people’s politi- 
cal consultative conference” which the CCP finally spon- 
sored in September 1949. 

These arrangements were entrusted to a skilled party 
technician—Li Wei-han, a member of the CCP Politburo 
and Director of the United Front Department (UFD) of 
the CCP Central Committee. Hardly had the political 
consultative conference adjourned on September 30, 
1949, than Li set about to impose more rigorous controls 
over the “friendly, cooperative” minor parties. In No- 
vember-December 1950, under Li’s careful tutelage, the 
minor parties revised their constitutions and adopted new 
organizational practices to bring them into conformity 
with the plans of the CCP. 

To appreciate the role of the minor parties, it must be 
understood that their popular following and membership 
was very limited. The parties centered around cliques of 
politicians who found themselves on the fence after 
World War II, unable to accommodate themselves to the 
KMT and unwilling to become Communists. The parties 
had no clear-cut programs. Their “organizations” con- 
sisted of the offices and homes of their leaders and a few 
subscription salesmen for their weekly and monthly jour- 
nals. None of the parties had had any practical exper- 
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ience with public affairs, had not participated in election 
campaigns; none of them had an army of its own! 

Yet while small in membership, the minor parties ex- 
erted a disproportionate influence. Their leaders were 
personally prominent and were always highly vocal, ex- 
pressing, at first, middle-of-the-road sentiments that 
turned increasingly leftist under the intensified repression 
of the KMT. They included such respected figures as Li 
Chi-shen, Tan Ping-shan, Ma Hsu-lun, Chang Lan, Ch’en 
Chi-yu, Shen Chun-ju, Huang Yen-pei and Chang Po- 
chun—to name but a few. Some of them had distinguish- 
ed records as professors, artists, writers and publicists 
and had attracted sympathetic adherents in intellectual 
and professional circles. 

From the Communist point of view, these parties with 
their respected and influential leaderships constituted a 
vital political resource. Secure in its own power, the CCP 
could safely admit their leaders to high offices in the new 
regime. Then, backed by its power and extensive practical 
experience, the CCP proceeded to insinuate its own in- 
fluence and domination over the minor parties, their 
memberships, policies and organizations. 

The decline of the United Front as a group of inde- 
pendent democratic parties and groups, and its trans- 
formation into a political weapon to serve the interests 
of the CCP, may be summarized as follows: 

1. Each of the surviving minor parties has revised its 
membership and organizational program along strict 
class-lines as prescribed by the CCP, and has abandoned 
every possibility of competing with the CCP. 

Late in 1950, under direction of the United Front De- 
partment, each of the minor parties “decided” to reorient 
its organizational efforts to bring pressure upon what the 
Peking People’s Daily (January 24, 1951) called “spe- 
cific targets.” These “specific targets” were the social or 
class elements most closely related to the original com- 
position of the party in question. For example: 

The KMT Revolutionary Committee, composed princi- 
pally of anti-Chiang militarists and bureaucrats of the 
Nationalist Government, will henceforth restrict its op- 
erations to major and secondary cities, where it will re- 
cruit among former KMT members who accept the new 
dispensation, including those already “taken over” as 
administrative personnel of the new regime. 

The China Democratic League, composed principally 
of intellectuals, will aim at the “petty-bourgeois intelli- 
gentsia”— including cultural and educational workers and 
professional workers of relatively advanced status, uni- 
versity students, and technical experts in Government 
service (excluding the military). 

The China Peasants’ and Workers’ Democratic Party 
has as its “target” the “urban petty-bourgeois class,” in- 
cluding public functionaries, experts and technicians, and 
small industrial and commercial operators. 

The China Association for Promoting Democracy aims 
at “progressive intellectuals. professional men and in- 
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tellectual leaders among commercial and industrial oper- 
ators.” 

For the Chiu San (September 3rd) Society, the “tar- 
get” is restricted, rather vaguely, to “progressive cultural, 
educational and scientific workers,” who presumably 
would not be attracted to other parties. 

The Democratic National Reconstruction Association 
is to operate among the “national” (as distinguished from 
“feudal” or “imperialist”) industrialists and merchants, 
paying special attention to active leaders of industrial 
and commercial federations and trade guilds. 





‘EVERY COMRADE MUST... 


HATE THE ENEMY!’ 


Finally, the Chihkungtang is to concentrate on the or- 
ganization of overseas Chinese and their families in China. 

This neat scheme of allocation does not eliminate all 
possibility of competition between the minor parties, but 
it does establish definite “fences” to contain their growth 
and expansion. Most of them renounced the recruitment 
of members from national minority groups; and none of 
them is permitted to operate among the population or 
class groups of principal concern to the CCP—the peas- 
antry, the industrial proletariat and the military! 

2. Not one of the minor parties retains a program or 
policy that differs even slightly from the program and 
policy of the CCP. 

Each of the minor parties has subscribed, without 
qualification, to the “Common Program” formulated by 
the CCP in 1949. The leaders of the minor parties take 
absolutely no initiative in forming national policy. They 
do, however, supply a serviceable “cheering section,” 
prepared to give vocal support to any important policy 
or decision of the new regime—whether this be to con- 
clude a treaty pattern with the U.S.S.R., or to embark 
on a “stern suppression with great fanfare” of “reaction- 
aries and counterrevolutionaries.” 

As required, the leaders of the various parties issue 
separate but simultaneous statements or declarations of 
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supporting opinion, so similar in spirit, construction and 
substance as to have been written by the same hand. 
Often, because they hold no position of genuine public 
responsibility, the statements and assertions of the minor 
party leaders are more extreme and intemperate than 
those of spokesmen for the CCP! The effect is to create 
the impression of great national solidarity in support of 
CCP policies and a great propaganda tumult. 

3. Members of minor parties must govern their politi- 
cal thoughts and actions by principles identical with those 
prescribed for CCP members. 

Minor parties are now obliged to perfect their internal 
disciplines by standard Marxist-Leninist methods of 
“criticism and self-criticism” and borrow extensively 
from the typical party lingo of the CCP. New China 
News Agency reported a meeting of the KMT Revolu- 
tionary Committee in Peking, April 1, 1951, in which 
Li Chun, a member of the party secretariat, “openly ex- 
amined his mistake of having introduced a secret agent 
still under restriction to participate in party work, ex- 
pressed the hope that all members will be benefited by 
his mistake into waging relentless war against ideological 
enemies, and requested to be appropriately punished by 
the party”! On the same occasion, Teng Che-hsi, de- 
scribed as a member of the Peking party. organization, 
also recanted his erroneous notions of “mercy” and 
“complacency” in the punishment of reactionaries and 
counterrevolutionary subversives. 

4. The CCP encourages the minor parties to brutalize 
their conduct as it has its own. 

In Red China, it is now as criminal to “infiltrate” 
into a minor party as into the CCP itself, and the minor 
parties are stimulated to maintain a reign of terror for 
themselves. Thus, no question of legality or propriety was 
raised when an alleged “secret agent”—Yang Shou-teh 
by name—‘“infiltrated” the organization of the KMT 
Revolutionary Committee and gained access to its 
“secrets”; for this he was executed in March 1951. 

The same principle operates retroactively. On February 
19, 1951, one Li Hsi-yuan was executed in Chungking. 
His alleged offense was complicity in the assassination, in 
the 1930s, of Teng Yen-ta, a founder of the Peasants’ 
and Workers’ Democratic party. The present leader of 
that party, Chang Po-chun, wrote on March 10, 1951, 
that his party suffered under the handicaps of its bour- 
geois origins, and that “bourgeois characteristics of 
liberalism and disunity provided gaps through which 
the enemy might attack” the party leadership. As a cor- 
rective, the party would need to perfect its organization, 
conduct a purge, exclude all “infiltrators” and, in gen- 
eral, cease to operate in a democratic or liberal spirit. 

When the CCP sponsored the great bloodletting in 
March-April 1951, the minor parties undertook special 
programs of enlightenment and propaganda to refresh 
their members in the art of political murder. In addition 
to Chang Po-chun’s exposé, just cited, special indoctrina- 


tions were conducted by the KMT Revolutionary Com. 
mittee (April 1, 1951), the Democratic National Re- 
construction Association (April 11, 1951), and the 
Chihkungtang (April 12, 1951). 

5. Under the guise of “helping” the minor parties, the 
CCP acts to assure that each will perform its assigned 
special mission, and closes every possible avenue of in- 
dependent action. 

On January 24, 1951, the Peking People’s Daily 
blithely declared that the CCP was “prepared to offer 
active assistance” to the minor parties so that they 
could realize their new organizational “decisions.” Com- 
munist party members were directed “to exhaust all 
ways and means to assist them in the implementation of 
their political decisions and the consolidation and de- 
velopment of their organizations.” This double-talk is 
the mask for thoroughgoing CCP control over all other 
members of the now “unified” united front. 

Minor parties may have the right to seek protection 
against the infiltration of secret agents, but this does not 
protect them from infiltration by the CCP. At the na- 
tional level, the People’s Daily mandate had already been 
applied when the UFD of the CCP initiated the confer- 
ences of senior cadres of minor parties in Peking in No- 
vember 1950. After the central party organizations had 
adopted the directives concerning themselves, Li Wei-han, 
Director of the United Front Department, and Hsu Ping 
and Liao Ch’eng-chi, Deputy Directors, conducted a semi- 
nar for the minor party chieftains on January 31, 1951, 
just to be sure the new situation was fully understood. 

Again, when the Central Committee of the Chihkung- 
tang met in Canton, April 2-12, 1951, it received its direc- 
tives from Jao Chang-feng, Director of the South China 
UFD of the CCP. As Canton’s Southern Daily put it, 
the UFD also entertained the delegates at parties where 
“exchanges of opinions and experiences concerning or- 
ganization were very helpful to the conference”! 

These conclusions are based upon the official public 
pronouncements of the Communist regime in China, and 
might be even more extensively documented. They point 
very clearly to the transition from a “united” front to a 
“unified” front where CCP control is more highly ac- 
cented than before. What the new “United Front” really 
means in contemporary China, and how the minor 
parties fit into the emerging scheme of totalitarian dis- 
cipline, was very clearly epitomized in a report made 
by Wang K’un-lun, Director of the Propaganda Depart- 
ment of the KMT Revolutionary Committee, on April 1, 
1951. He might have been speaking for the CCP when 
he remarked: 


“The aim of the United Front is to organize the 
revolutionary classes and to unite all revolutionary 
forces. To enlarge the United Front is to enlarge the 
camp of revolution. . . . The struggle is indeed ‘to 
kill the enemy or be killed’! . . . Every comrade must 
. . . preserve his purity and hate the enemy.” 
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West Germany= 


The Kremlin's Spy Shop 


By Pierre Faillant and Robert Donlevin 


FRANKFURT 
LLIED AND GERMAN intelligence 
| Sasete have brought into focus 
the mosaic of a vast Soviet espionage 
apparatus blanketing the Bonn Re- 
public. Some 30 per cent of the 
Kremlin’s espionage budget of about 
$120,000,000 is believed to be allot- 
ed for maintaining 15,000 agents in 
the Western German networks. These 
figures seem less fantastic when it is 
recalled that espionage and sabotage 
are closely linked to smuggling. A 
study of the methods of certain con- 
trabandists trafficking with Eastern 
Europe whose operations were uncov- 
ered by Allied authorities revealed 
that the large-scale illegal smuggling 
into Eastern Germany is used to 
finance Soviet sabotage and espion- 
age in the West. 

Confirmation of the set-up of the 
Kremlin’s spy shop in the Allied 
zones came unexpectedly when Willy 
Schebaum, chief correspondent in 
Lower Saxony of the Soviet Zone’s 
German Radio, lost a notebook that 
fell into the hands of Allied authori- 
ties. It contained entire lists of 
“correspondents,” a number of whom 
were already known to Allied intel- 
ligence. 

The emerging picture of stepped-up 
Communist espionage and sabotage 
activities in West Germany looked 
something like this: 

The Soviet generals Pulkanin, 
Kubalov and their deputy, Colonel 
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Cherbasov, are in overall charge of 
espionage and counter-espionage in 
Western Germany. Pulkanin directs 
the operations of 45,000 MVD agents 
(special police and various employ- 
es) from his headquarters at Fiir- 
stenberg, while Kubalov, the MVD 
specialist on German questions, is 
stationed at Karlshorst. All three of- 
ficers are directly responsible to the 
GKRU or MVD Service for the Gen- 
eral Management of the Soviet 
Bureau of Espionage and Counter- 
espionage. 

Aside from their own agents, they 
supervise the work of Erich Mielke, 
chief of the Abteilung III (political 
police) of the Ministry of Public 
Safety of the East German Republic, 
the regular services of which are 
directed by the Minister, Wilhelm 
Zaisser. Zaisser takes care of politi- 
cal control in Eastern Germany, 
which explains why Mielke, whose 
main work is abroad, is directly re- 
sponsible to the Soviet overlords. 

Mielke is one of the rare Germans 
whose stock has always remained 
high with the Soviets. He was the 
only representative of the police who 
was invited along with other high 
functionaries to attend ceremonies 
during Vishinsky’s last trip to Ber- 
lin. Little is known about him ex- 
cept that he fled to Russia after 
taking part in the assassination of 
two captains of the “Schupo” in 
Berlin in 1931. He returned to East 
Germany after the war and later 
founded the Abteilung III which took 
the place of the K-5 of the Volks- 
polizet and in large part used the 
latter’s cadres (including those re- 
cruited from Hitler’s Gestapo). 


Further investigation has brought 
to light evidence indicating that 
Mielke is also directing the Abtei- 
lung I (Military and Economic In- 
telligence, formerly under the old 
Standartenfiihrer Franz Adalbert 
Baeumler) and Abteilung I] (Section 
of Agitation and Sabotage, formerly 
under the direction of Wilhelm Adam, 
the ex-aide of Marshal von Paulus). 

According to Siiddeutsche Zeitung, 
one of the most important news- 
papers in Bavaria, Mielke’s assistants 
are Oberkommissare Schrumpf and 
Schleimer, who help Wielke direct the 
entire active German espionage and 
counterespionage in dealing with the 
Western Zones. 

Mielke’s apparatus conducts an 
intensive work of clandestine pene- 
tration of the Western Zones. The 
first agents used at the beginning of 
the occupation and the new ones 
chosen as future specialists in espion- 
age are sent to the school at Neu- 
Ruppin, near Berlin, where Mielke’s 
offices are located. Those slated for 
sabotage work are sent to school 
at Frankfurt-on-the-Oder. Competent 
sources estimate that there is a con- 
stant flow of at least 450 specialized 
agents entering West Germany. Some 
of them are equipped with portable 
radio transmitters. A second group 
are sent to work their way into the 
Bonn administration and Allied con- 
trol offices through friends already 
holding jobs there. A third group 
specializes strictly in espionage as 
such, sabotage and its preparation. 

The smuggling across the Iron 
Curtain that supports this huge spy 


‘bureaucracy is divided into three 


main categories: (1) foodstuffs like 
coffee and sugar or cigarettes; (2) 
strategic materials, and (3) more re- 
cently, secret stockpiling of arms in 
the Allied Zones. One of the centers 
that specialize in this latter work 
is found at Frankfurt-on-Main. Ac- 
cording to the Siiddeutsche Zeitung, 
a certain Alexandre Rado of Geneva 
also furnishes arms to German Com- 
munists and “sabotage and action 
groups” destined to swing into ac- 
tion on “D-day”—if there ever is one. 








In the session it just completed, the high court made 


some historic decisions, but failed to review some crucial cases 


THE SUPREME COURT 


By Robert F. Drinan 


HE 1950-51 TERM of the Supreme 

Court is difficult to characterize 
by a cover-all epithet. On many is- 
sues, the Court was more conserva- 
tive than ever before; yet on not a 
few other problems it blazed new 
judicial trails. 

The statistical box-score is reveal- 
ing. Justices Black and Douglas dis- 
sented together twenty-four times and 
separately thirty-six times from the 
court’s ninety-six opinions, forming a 
combination not unlike that of 
Holmes and Brandeis in the Twenties. 
Black and Douglas also wrote 
more majority opinions than any 
other Justices—twelve apiece. Justice 
Frankfurter dissented twenty-two 
times and Justice Jackson eighteen 
times. Chief Justice Vinson dissented 
on only six occasions. 


Of the court’s ninety-eight written . 


opinions (seven per curiam without 
opinions), twenty-three were unani- 
mous—about the same percentage as 
in the last three court terms. The 
proportion of cases heard, among the 
total filed with the Court, remained 
about the same—around 10 per cent. 
And the United States or a state was 
a party to all but twelve of the cases 
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IN RETROSPECT 


heard—which indicates that, more 
and more, the Supreme Court is 
limiting itself to cases involving mat- 
ters of public policy. 

No clearly defined pattern emerged 
in the Court’s treatment of civil-rights 
litigation. It took a firm view on 
questions of loyalty to the Govern- 
ment; it sustained the Smith Act and 
upheld the oath and affidavit re- 
quired of civil-service employes by a 
California city. Dorothy Bailey, dis- 
missed from a top executive position 
with the Federal Government for 
alleged disloyalty, lost her case when 
the court split 4-4 in a decision which 
leaves the question of loyalty hear- 
ings in great uncertainty. On the 
other hand, the Court did insist that 
no organization be placed on the At- 
torney-General’s list of subversive 
groups without a full hearing. Three 
opinions at this term virtually buried 
the Federal Civil Rights Acts, passed 
shortly after the Civil War; the Court 
found them ambiguous and obsolete 
despite the learned vigor with which 
the Civil Rights Section of the De- 
partment of Justice urged their ap- 
plication. 

The right not to answer questions 
because of possible self-incrimination 
received a new breath of life in at 
least three cases. These rulings on 
self-incrimination have already been 


applied by the lower courts in a score 
of cases. 

The doctrine of the preferred posi- 
tion for civil liberties was definitely 
buried—at least in the opinion of 
Justice Black. In one ruling, the 
Court decided that a municipality in 
Louisiana could demand that door-to- 
door salesmen get prior permission 
to canvass. Justice Black dissented 
and wrote that he still believed that 
preferred position should be given to 
civil liberties. He remarked that this 
doctrine, evolved by the Roosevelt 
Court, has been repudiated by the 
Truman Court. 


"SEPARATE BUT EQUAL’ 


Since the already famous Sweatt 
and Henderson cases were not de- 
cided until the last day of the Court’s 
1949-50 term, there was not enough 
time for further cases involving 
Negro rights and the “separate but 
equal” doctrine to reach the high 
court before its most recent term 
closed. In the Sweatt and Henderson 
decisions, the Court ruled that “sep- 
arate” facilities must be, in theory 
and in fact, “equal.” This ruling has 
been very fruitful in the lower courts 
and the high court will probably have 
occasion to reaffirm it in the near 
future. In this term, the Court em- 
ployed it to reverse a Florida deci- 
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sion which tolerated an arrangement |” 
whereby Negroes were allowed to * 


use a public golf course on only one 
day a week. In two other cases, the 
Supreme Court refused to review 
cases involving the rights of Negroes. 
For technical reasons, jurisdiction 
was declined in an Alabama case 
protesting a different wage scale for 
white and Negro teachers doing equal 
work. Likewise, the Court declined 
review of a Virginia case initiated 
by public-minded citizens to test the 
constitutionality of Virginia’s poll 
tax. The Virginia courts found that 
the levy in question did not exceed 
the taxing power of the state and the 
Supreme Court allowed this result to 
stand. 

Commercial interests were greatly 
affected by high-court decisions in 
the recent term. In an already famous 
case, the Court gutted the fair-trade 
laws of 45 states—causing near-panic 
among the producers of trade-name 
merchandise. The decision sustaining 
the FCC on color TV also has vast 
implications. Business benefited by 
one ruling, which limited the scope 
of the Robinson-Patman Act by al- 
lowing a manufacturer to cut prices 
below cost to meet real competition. 
In three other cases, however, the 
Court took the position of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

On the labor front, the Court up- 
held the NLRB in three cases con- 
cerning the scope of the Taft-Hart- 
ley law; briefly, these decisions rule 
that there is no constitutional right 
to freedom of speech when such 
speech (or speech by picketing) vio- 
lates the ban on secondary boycotts 
in the law. 

Last December, two professors 
wrote a significant article in the 
University of Pennsylvania Law Re- 
view summing up some sixty-four 
cases which they felt were important 
enough to have merited Supreme 
Court review, which was denied them 
during the Court’s 1945-50 term. 
These two authors expressed grave 
misgivings about the Court’s exercise 
of its power of granting or denying 
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review. A similar article could be 
written about what the Supreme 
Court did not do during this session. 
Some of the 800-odd cases denied 
review make one wonder whether jus- 
tice was done or the law clarified. It 
is better not to name any specific liti- 
gation; in this short space, it would 
be impossible to adduce all the rea- 
sons for or against review in even 
one case. But it should be noted that 
several of the cases denied review 
involved civil rights. 

The Judiciary Act of 1925, which 
made review by the Supreme Court 


doubtedly be asked to supplement its 
present concept of the right against 
self-incrimination. It will also take 
up the question of Bible-reading in 
the public schools, which may lead 
to a reconsideration of the principles 
set forth in the 1948 “released-time” 
McCollum decision. 

The “separate but equal” question 
will be up again in a South Caro- 
lina case concerning segregation in 
primary and secondary education. 
Probably, the Court will not go be- 
yond its previous decisions; “sepa- 
rate” schools will not be forbidden 





ASSENTER VINSON AND DISSENTER BLACK: NO PATTERN IS CLEARLY DEFINED 


discretionary for the most part, was 
a great departure from the Court’s 
traditional mandatory jurisdiction. 
As Professor Felix Frankfurter point- 
ed out at that time, the Act could 
only be tested by observation over a 
long period. After twenty-five years, 
many students of the law have grave 
doubts about it. But there seems 
little likelihood of any immediate 
change. 

Next year’s probable docket prom- 
ises to bring forth some great de- 
cisions. The problem of loyalty 
oaths and hearings will be the likely 
subject of considerable litigation and 
some of the muddy legal water sur- 
rounding that topic should be 
cleared. The Court also will un- 


so long as they are really “equal.” 
Counsel for the NAACP seems to be 
content with this state of the law and 
apparently feel that segregation can 
be ended if the high court insists on 
real equality. 

The constitutionality of sections 
of the McCarran Act may be up for 
judicial testing; Taft-Hartley is sure 
to evoke more litigation seeking a 
clarification of its provisions and 
some criminal cases now in the lower 
courts bid fair to be milestones in the 
development of “due process” in con- 
stitutional law. All in all, the ap- 
proaching third term of the Truman 
Court promises an interesting and 
significant series of decision Mon- 


days. 








Allies We Don't Need—2 


By Fred Forrest 
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ROSENBERG: HIS MEMORY LINGERS 


HILE West EUROPEAN statesmen attempt to elim- 
W inv the vestiges of irresponsible nationalism 
(through the Schuman Plan, the European Customs 
Union, the Council of Europe, the Atlantic Union move- 
ment and the United Nations), various American and 
British politicians are trying to whip up old national and 
ethnic hatreds in East Europe as a way of beating Stalin 
and the Cominform. They are doing so by supporting 
certain self-appointed spokesmen for non-Russian Eura- 
sian ethnic groups in an effort to oppose not Stalin, but 
the Russian people. The leading group in this category 
bears the name of “The Anti-Bolshevik Bloc of Nations,” 
or ABN. Although its paternity is shadily Nazi, it has 
received concrete aid from the so-called Scottish League 
for European Freedom, and its viewpoint has been most 
sympathetically presented here by the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Congress (a group of American citizens of Ukrain- 
ian or Galician descent) and its chairman, the influential 
Dr. Lev Dobriansky of Georgetown University. 

ABN was formed in 1946 by the so-called Banderovite 
Ukrainians, in order to rally the remnants of the various 
“national committees” that operated under the direction 
of Dr. Alfred Rosenberg’s Nazi Ministry for the East. 
The Banderovites, openly anti-Russian, anti-Polish and 
anti-Semitic, got their start through the Nazis before the 





Last week, Fred Forrest, former U.S. intelligence agent 
and veteran student of Soviet affairs, exposed the NTS 
—a Russian émigré group with Nazi origins which 
opposes minority rights. Now he treats another spurious 
group, posing as the spokesman for ethnic minorities. 
Both organizations receive material support in the West. 





Intolerance, 


Incorporated 


Former Nazi minions, still 


in business, advocate the dismemberment of Russia 


war. During the 1930s, some of their members special- 
ized in assassinating Polish parliament members and offi- 
cials of Ukrainian origin who favored conciliation between 
the Poles and the Ukrainian minority. After a brief fall 
from grace (1942-44) due to Hitler’s contempt for all 
Slavic nationalities, the Banderovite Ukrainians hastened 
to return to the service of the Nazis in 1944-45. Now 
they have rallied other Rosenberg minions in what pur- 
ports to be an international of separatists. 

The Banderovite paternity of ABN is undisputed; 
ABN’s first publications were printed by the Bandera- 
run UHVR. As lately as June 1951, the ABN Correspond- 
ence noted that the Bandera group was receiving pub- 
licity “through the ABN.” Nominal chairman of ABN is 
Jaroslaw Stetzko, a politician from the Western (Gal- 
ician) Ukraine, which was a part of Austria-Hungary 
until 1914 and of Poland until 1939. Interestingly 
enough, while one of the organization’s major aims is 
the carving of a Ukrainian state out of present Soviet 
territory, Soviet Ukrainians play almost no role in this 
whole movement, preferring to join more democratic 
groups (separatist or federalist). 

Stetzko first achieved notoriety when the Germans 
occupied Lvov (Lemberg) in 1941. He proclaimed him- 
self prime minister of a “Ukrainian government,” 
achieved the support of the Bandera bands, and within 
a few days managed to pile up an impressive record of 
wholesale extermination of Poles, Jews, Russians and 
anti-Bandera Ukrainians. Despite Stetzko’s repeated 
eulogies of Hitler, however, the “government” was dis- 
persed and Stetzko arrested. 

The head of ABN’s “Council of Nationalities” is Alfred 
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Berzins, in the 1930s Public Affairs Minister of Latvia 
under the fascist Ulmanis regime. Berzins was respon- 
sible for the confinement in concentration camps of the 
democratic and Socialist deputies of the Latvian parlia- 
ment, as well as the leading Latvian trade-union and co- 
operative leaders. Other ABN luminaries include Veli 
Kayum “Khan,” wartime Fihrer of the Turkestani, who 
was reared in Germany and was a special Nazi favorite; 
Vladimir Glazkov, the “inventor” of the Cossack “na- 
tion” and an agent of various intelligence services; and 
Fatali-Bey, an Azerbaijani officer and intimate associate 
of the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem. 

ABN’s slogans reveal a single-minded preoccupation 
with one issue: “independence” for any and all who 
want it, a splitting up of the present Soviet Union into 
twenty-odd states, with “Russia” reduced to a landbound 
Switzerland in the area of Moscow. Stetzko, writing un- 
der one of his many pseudonyms, Z. Karbovich, ex- 
plained the basis of this new Morgenthau plan a few 
years ago. The only organic unit of organization, he 
said, is the National State: “The National State is a 
dogma, the truth of our political faith.” The slogan “Free- 
dom of nations” invariably precedes any and all refer- 
ences to fundamental human rights; “objectively,” says 
Stetzko, “there cannot exist any higher ideal than the Na- 
tion.” The ABN, interestingly enough, lists Czechs and 
Slovaks as separate nations, and likewise Croats, Serbs 
and Slovenes. (Why the Yugoslavs are listed as “Russian- 
oppressed” is a mystery.) But when the ABN members 
converse with each other, they do so in German (thanks 
to their wartime service) or in Russian—the language 
they claim to despise most. 

ABN hates all things Russian—not Bolshevik, but 
Russian. It proclaims: “We are fighting for the complete 
annihilation and partition of the Russian empire. ... We 
reject on principle all federations, blocs, confedera- 
tions. . . .” Such a claim for independence is made indis- 
criminately for large nationalities with a contiguous terri- 
tory, as well as for scattered and ethnically mixed 
groups; for nationalities with some historical tradition 
and others that are little more than a synthetic amalgam 
of peoples which never formed separate states. The whole 
course of Russian history is portrayed as one of popular 
aggressions—it is the nature of “that people.” Bolshe- 
vism is a typically Russian phenomenon, for “every 
nation has the form of government it deserves.” They 
overlook, of course, the non-Russians in the Soviet high 
command from the Georgians Beria and Stalin on down; 
just as they damn such non-Russian leaders of the Rus- 
sian liberation movement as the Ukrainian Korolenko 
and the Georgians Chkheidze and Tseretelli. Nor do the 
legions of the Cominform or the millions of Russian vic- 
tims of Communism figure in ABN calculations. ABN 
declares that the Russian people are responsible for the 
crimes of the present rulers and claim “reparations for all 
the injustice suffered” by the Georgians, Volga Tartars, 
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or Kara-Kalpaks ever since they were absorbed into the 
Russian state. 

The ABN has a curious doctrine about Europeans and 
Asiatics. “The Russian people,” ABN Correspondence 
says, “has never been able to evolve what the West con- 
siders to be an order of society worthy of human beings.” 
The refrain continues: “There is only one inveterate 
enemy of humanity in this world—Moscow.” All the “na- 
tions” of ABN “had long reached a stage of civilization 
far ahead of Moscow.” By this token, the Asiatic mem- 
bers of ABN become Europeans, whereas “the Russians 
are not really Europeans at all.” But occasionally, the 
Banderovite bosses of ABN forget their Asian colleagues 
and accuse Stalin of sending “into the Ukraine battalions 
of Far Eastern semi-savages putrid with Siberian syph- 
ilis.” 

Never is there a question of Bolshevism being a danger 
per se, and in the pedestrian jingoism of the ABN one 
cannot expect any serious discussion of totalitariansm as 
“a disease to which all humanity is in some degree vul- 
nerable” (as George Kennan put it). The separation of 
all ethnic groups into autonomous units is “the only rea- 
son for fighting against Mocow.” Privately, a Georgian 
officer of ABN declares that he prefers Stalin to a Russian 
non-Communist ruler because “at least Stalin is a Geor- 
gian.” Unless they are all promised “absolute, full, 
unconditional” independence (that is, without the “con- 
dition” of a free plebiscite among the actual residents of 
the Soviet areas affected), ABN says, “what should our 
people fight for in common with the West?” 


"RUSSIANS ARE ALL THE SAME’ 


It does not matter to ABN what type of government is 
established in Russia, for “Russians are all the same,” 
and “no Russians fight against Stalin.” According to 
ABN, all Russians, “be they of Tsarist, socialist, ‘demo- 
cratic,’ solidarist or Soviet stripe,” have the same interest 
in “oppressing” all other nations. Victor Chernov, Alex- 
ander Kerensky, Iracli Tseretelli, Raphael Abramovitch 
(the latter two are not Great Russians) are indiscrim- 
inately bunched with Nicholas II and General Vlasov— 
the latter considered a Russian chauvinist by the ABN, 
while other pro-Ukrainian propagandists make the 
equally false claim that his entire Russian Liberation 
Army was fighting for Ukrainian separatism. Russian 
democrats are but “the sixth column of Russian imper- 
ialism”; “Social-democratic liberation would be nothing 
but a fourth form of Russian imperialism and megalo- 
mania.” This despite the fact that all the Russian demo- 
crats, including Kerensky, Chernov and Abramovitch, 
have publicly advocated national self-determination by a 
plebiscite under the supervision of the United Nations. 

Such is the line of intolerance which the Banderovite 
leaders propound for ABN. But many, if not most, of 
the non-Banderovites (with the possible exception of the 
Turkestanis, who preach their own kind of imperialism) 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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INTOLERANCE  consince 
have grave reservations about the program of Stetzko and 
Company. If they remain in ABN, it is largely because 
there is no other “active” international of East European 
or Asian nationalists for them to join. Many are an- 
tagonized by Bandera’s refusal to deal with the Peasant 
International, with anti-Communist socialists, and even 
with anti-Bandera separatists, including Ukrainian demo- 
crats. Crimean Tartars, North Caucasians (Ossetins, 
Kabardians, Balkarians and Chechens), Cossacks and 
Rumanians look warily at the Banderovite map of a 
future “Greater Ukraine” which would include areas 
from the Danube and Carpathians to the Volga, including 
large slices of the Northern Caucasus, Russia proper and 
the Crimean peninsula. Moslem groups fear the encroach- 
ment of Ukrainian imperialists, but remain in ABN be- 
cause it “drives a wedge among Slavic forces.” There is 
no bona fide Polish representation in ABN because of the 
traditional anti-Polish edge of the Banderovites. Among 
Ukrainians themselves, Bandera’s group has been rapidly 
losing support. 


COMMUNIST INFILTRATION 


Finally, there is ample evidence (partly presented by 
former Banderovite officials like Petro Yarovy who have 
broken with that organization) that there has been a con- 
siderable penetration into ABN by Soviet agents, who 
have attempted to neutralize effective anti-Communist 
movements in exile and to attack leading anti-Communist 
statesmen like George Kennan (who has pleaded for 
friendship with all the peoples of the Soviet Union, in- 
cluding the Great Russian majority, and who has recom- 
mended free self-determination by the peoples concerned 
as the only solution to the nationalities problem). 

Whatever one may think of creating new national 
states, organizations of democratic separatists from 
among the peoples of the U.S.S.R. are legitimate—when 
they recognize that the question must be decided by the 
peoples living in the U.S.S.R. There can be no objection 
to organizations which, after Stalin’s fall, aim to con- 
vince Soviet Ukrainians, Soviet Georgians, Soviet Kaz- 
akhs that their lot would be better if they broke their 
bonds with the Russians. But organizations which de- 
mand a priori “recognition” of their country’s independ- 
ence (without regard for the desires of the population 
concerned) are quite another matter. 

Actually, the ABN would be completely impotent with- 
out the aid it has received from foreign circles, notably 
from the so-called Scottish League for European Freedom 
(22 Young Street, Edinburgh). Its eighty-year-old chair- 
man, John F. Stewart, heads a board that includes the 
Earl of Mansfield as well as other MPs, such as Major 
Guy Lloyd and Lt. Col. Sir Thomas Moore. The Scot- 
tish League has been instrumental in financing both the 
ABN publications and the ABN conferences in Edinburgh 
(June 1950) and Munich (June 1951). ABN now pub- 
lishes a monthly bulletin out of Munich in English, Ger- 
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man and French; places articles in numerous publica- 
tions, describing non-existent “underground armies” be. 
hind the Iron Curtain; sends delegates to any meeting 
that will have them (such as the World Conference for 
Moral Rearmament at Caux); and distributes postcards 
carrying the flags of the 24 “sovereign nations” repre- 
sented—including the State of Idel Ural, Cossackia, the 
Union of North Caucasian Mountaineers et al. 

Reports that more influential British circles are behind 
ABN are persistent. The implication is that ABN’s pro- 
gram of severing the Caucasus, Central Asia and the 
Ukraine from Russia would fit into the plans of British 
economic and power interests. This may not be true, but 
if it is not, the Labor Government must soon make its 
position explicit on this issue. Meanwhile, ABN leaders 
like Stetzko, Kayum “Khan,” and the Hungarian chief 
of the ABN “military department,” Ferenc Farkas de 
Kisbarnak, have been making visits to Britain. 

The great danger of the ABN separatists is that, like the 
NTS chauvinists I reported on last week, they have a 
complete disregard for popular sovereignty and are 
ready to stir up any kind of racial, religious or national 
hatreds to achieve their ends. This undoubtedly- ex- 
plains the collaboration of both groups with the Nazis, 
but it cannot explain their continued support by power- © 
ful elements in democratic society. The future of the 
peoples of the Soviet Union, if it is to be fashioned con- 
structively, must be fashioned by the peoples of the 
Soviet Union themselves in an atmosphere of complete 
freedom. That applies to the problem of union or sepa- 
ration for nationalities as well as it does to other prob- 
lems of post-Stalinist Russia. The totalitarians of the 
ABN and the NTS would never permit such an atmos- 
phere; they are thus the enemies both of their own peoples 
and of world democracy. If we are fighting for democ- 
racy and for peace among all peoples, we must look for 
our allies to democratic spokesmen abroad and, more 
important, to the freedom-seeking millions of Russians 
and non-Russians in the Soviet Union today. 





IT’LL ALL COME OUT IN THE WASH 


Senator McCarthy angrily charged that the committee was 
trying to “whitewash” his charges that Senator Tydings “white- 
washed” his charges against the State Department.—News item. 


It makes, indeed, a very bright wash 

When there’s a whitewash of a whitewash. 

As white in fact as virgin snow is, 

It would appear that brother Joe is. 

No chicken coop or fence is more so, 

It’s hard to see why he is sore so. 

But maybe what is giving trouble 

Is that, with charges whitewashed double, 

The utter blackness of the rest of him 

Will stand out more, and get the best of him. 


—Richard Armour 
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GUEST COLUMN 


ARGUS 


Ev. O. G. FLopHouse, the noted 
OP sscasconin clergyman, acting 
as the spokesman for a group of dis- 
tinguished leaders in the arts, sci- 
ences, professions, literature, religion 
and labor who stopped off in the 
U.S.S.R. on their way to New York 
from the Chicago Peace Conference, 
declared that there was no slave labor 
in the Soviet Union. 

“We found no trace of any slave- 
labor camps in Russia,” Rev. Flop- 
house told newsmen. “We traveled 
freely all over Moscow and took a 
flying trip to the glorious Caucasian 
resort of Sochi. We visited the Mos- 
cow Zoo, the Bolshoi Theater, the 
Moscow Art Theater, the Molotov 
Automobile Works, the great Park of 
Culture and Rest, the Kremlin, a 
score of nurseries, kindergartens and 
people’s courts, but we saw nothing 
remotely resembling a_ slave-labor 
camp. We spoke unhindered to hun- 
dreds of Soviet citizens—working- 
men, intellectuals, housewives, offi- 
cials—and they all assured us that 
there was no slave labor in their 
beloved country. They even expressed 
great surprise and deep concern over 
the source of such unfounded and 
malicious rumors. 

“We had no language difficulties, 
of course, for most Russian citizens 
speak English fluently and are tre- 
mendously fond of the great classical 
English and American writers like 
William Shakespeare, Walt Whit- 
man, Howard Fast, Charles Dickens, 
Albert Maltz, Mark Twain and Stefan 
Heym. 

*Any resemblance to the Rev. Willard Uphaus, 


noted Methodist clergyman and peace-fighter, is 
purely coincidental. 
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By M.K. Argus 


Rev. Flophouse” 
Talks About Russia 


“Our visit to the Molotov automo- 
bile plant was an unforgettable ex- 
perience. What a happy family! The 
workers have never heard about 
slave-labor camps; they did not 
even know the meaning of the words 
‘slave labor,’ for these words are 
hardly ever used in the Soviet press 
except in reports about the condi- 
tions in capitalist countries. Working 
conditions in the U.S.S.R. are excel- 
lent. At the Molotov automobile 
plant, they work only 35 hours a 
week, while American workers still 
have to fight for a 40-hour week. 
Then they put in an additional 30 
hours a week overtime as a birthday 
pledge to Stalin to fulfill their yearly 
quota in eight months. All workers 
are strongly protected by their 
unions. Just recently, the Molotov 
plant’s own union succeeded in ad- 
ding 10 more hours overtime so as to 
have the quota fulfilled in 6 months, 
13 days, 9 hours. Soviet workers find 
great joy and satisfaction in working 
overtime. 

“We were conducted through the 
plant by the assistant manager, a 
highly intelligent and very capable 
young man. Surprised at his youth, 
we asked him whether he was some 
kind of relative of the manager. The 
young man replied that he had never 
met the manager before his appoint- 
ment to the Molotov plant, and this 
ought to dispel forever all inventions 
about nepotism being rampant in the 
Soviet Union. 

“We had no time to visit any of 
the prosperous collective farms in the 
Moscow region because of our flying 
trip to Sochi, but we understand that 


the collective farmers are just as 
happy as the workingmen. We did 
manage to visit the famous Moscow 
Zoo and found the animals as loyal 
and happy as the collective farmers 
and the workingmen. 

“As a cleryman, I was naturally 
interested in the question of religious 
freedom, having read in our Amer- 
ican press so many weird stories 
about alleged persecution of religious 
cults in the Soviet Union. I must 
state emphatically that I found com- 
plete religious freedom in Russia. 
I was even asked to conduct a Sun- 
day morning service in the Moscow 
Lutheran Church, which had been 
closed for some time, the pastor of 
the church having been sent away 
at Government expense for a cure at 
one of Soviet Russia’s most famous 
summer resorts, named Kolyma. My 
service attracted quite a number of 
people, including many officers of the 
MVD. As you see, even the members 
of the so-called ‘secret police’ are not 
afraid to go to church on Sundays. 

“There is an all-pervading desire 
for peace in the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet people are busy building so- 
cialism and they don’t want any war. 
The people go about their business, 
and the Government goes about the 
people’s business. When we visited 
the Kremlin, an old charwoman 
stopped us and asked: ‘Why does 
your government pursue such a war- 
mongering aggressive policy? Why 
does it threaten to enslave the free 
peoples of the world? Why does it 
refuse to establish peace in Korea 
and withdraw to Parallel 38?’ 

“We reassured this fine peace- 
loving Soviet woman that the Amer- 
ican people were not responsible for 
the acts of the Truman Administra- 
tion, but that the peace movement in 
our country was growing stronger 
day by day. 

“It is too bad,” concluded Rev. 
Flophouse, “that the United States 
has retreated behind an iron curtain. 
If more American citizens would fol- 
low our example and associate freely 
with the Soviet people, there would 
be everlasting peace on earth.” 
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A former German Communist intellectual tells his story 


I Was an Enemy 





The New Anti-Communism 


There appear to be two basic species of anti-Communism. There is a kind 
we have known since 1917, which, in 35 years, despite aid and comfort from 
the bloodiness of Stalinism, has not been able to break the masses of the 
world away from the Soviet myth of revolution. It has thundered against 
“atheistic materialism,” against “wild-eyed radicals,” against “free love”; it 
has raised the banner of “private property,” of “the family,” of “our way of 
life.”’ It has convinced only its own, and converted nobody. 

But the specter of another kind of anti-Communism is beginning to haunt 
Stalin’s empire. It is the beginning of a dynamic movement of great revolu- 
tionary élan. It protests against “the economic exploitation of the people,” 
against “political oppression,” against the “enslavement ef man’s mind and 
spirit.” Its cause shares the great tradition of the liberating movements 
throughout history—it cries out for “liberty and humanity,” for the “dignity 
of man,” for “cultural freedom” and an “open society” capable of improve- 
ment, 

This anti-Communism is no narrow negativism, but a moral protest con- 
taining within itself its own positive content. This is no shrill pro-“American- 
ism” or pro-“Westernism,” but a universal idea in which all of mankind, in- 
cluding Russians and Africans, Indians and Chinese, is involved. 

So it is no accident that Hong Kong, that weak, timid outpost of non-Com- 
munism in the Orient, is a spiritual desert with no echo on the mainland. And 
no accident that Berlin, that militant island of liberty within Soviet Germany, 
has a moral dynamism which is unsettling the whole structure of Stalinism in 
Central Europe—and unsettling minds infected with the Communist myth! 

The following document—which I have translated from a statement given 
to the Berlin Bureau of the Congress for Cultural Freedom—offers rare and 
unique testimony to this fact. We have here a new kind of God That Failed 
confession, quite unlike those of the other ex-Communists. Its author, Horst 
Lommer, was one of the leading young writers in Soviet Germany, a friend 
and co-worker of Bert Brecht, an activist in the school of Johannes Becher, 
Arnold Zweig, Anna Seghers, Friedrich Wolf et al. Lommer had two success- 
ful premieres in Max Reinhardt’s Theater in East Berlin. Before his break, 
he was drama critic on the Red Army’s Taegliche Rundschau, and an out- 
spoken polemicist for the Weltbuehne. An “innocent”? Hardly. He had gone 
through a hard school, and much of its dirt and viciousness stuck to him. An 
“opportunist”? Even less. He is a refugee in West Berlin, with no money, no 
friends, and in constant fear of the MVD. 

It is understandable that he was not exactly welcomed. But it is good that 
he was not rejected. For he is only the first of many. The prominent Polish 
poet Milosz, who announced his break in France, at a Paris conference of the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom a few weeks ago, is another example. The 
intelligentsia of Stalin’s empire—in the Party or in the Army or the cultural 
fronts—is undergoing a deepening crisis. Can we take advantage of it? Will 
we know how to talk to these people? Do we know what these people are 
really like? This document by the author of The Thousand-Year Reich, Noah’s 
Ark and The Parade of Hell can help answer these questions. 


—Me vin J. Lasky 





HE SPECTACLE of a person who 
"Ect breaks away from poli- 
tical convictions passionately defend- 
ed in the past will always, I suppose, 
make an unfortunate impression. The 
bitterness shown by his former com- 
rades will be a matter of indifference 
for him. But having finally seen his 
way clear, he will be highly sensitive 
to the disregard and justified scorn 
of those whose opinions he now 
shares but whom he had attacked and 
ridiculed for so long. 

Still, no amount of future scorn or 
hostility can prevent me from taking 
the step I have to take. My con- 
science compels me to break with the 
past, with a path which I followed 
too long and too blindly in the hope 
of “socialism and world peace.” Dis- 
appointed and full of shame, I now 
leave East Berlin. I do this not only 
to escape compulsory membership in 
the Stalinist SED party, but also to 
divorce myself completely from the 
Communist empire. I know now that 
their “peace” means oppression, and 
their “socialism” is just a new form 
of state capitalism favoring privil- 
eged party bosses. 

I know that my break cannot undo 
all the blind hatred with which I vili- 
fied the personalities and the institu- 
tions of the free world. But I do wish 
—beyond all maneuvers for personal 
assistance—I do wish to beg the for- 
giveness of all those whom I have 
personally attacked and _ ridiculed 
and of all those whom I blindly tried 
to persuade to take a false road. 

All this may sound like a Soviet- 
style confession of guilt. But my de- 
claration is no product of party-dic- 
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By Horst Lommer 


of Human Freedom 


tated medieval self-castigation. It is 
given honestly and voluntarily—and 
without the threat of an MVD pistol. 
Nor is this confession an exercise 
in ideological orthodoxy, like the re- 
cent apologies of Gerhart Eisler pub- 
lished in the Soviet press. There the 
chief of the SED propaganda min- 
istry accused himself of having con- 
tradicted Ernst Thaelmann in the 
years before 1933. (What is the sense 
of this? Was it not Stalin who was 
responsible for Thaelmann’s death in 
a concentration camp? Did he try to 
arrange his release during the Nazi- 
Soviet pact? But just as in Hitler’s 
Third Reich, in the Communist world 
there is only one person who is safe 
from error, safe from the necessity 
of self-flagellation, namely the Leader 
himself. All other Stalinists, from 
the highest functionaries in Moscow 


down to the SED office-boys in East 
Germany, live in the shadow of de- 
nunciation. . . .) 

This is part of something I never 
wanted to believe—the essential simi- 
larity of Fascism and Communism, 
the deadly parallel between two to- 
talitarian autocratic dictatorships. 
For years, I had always rejected this 
notion, arguing that at least Com- 
munism would have no part of ugly 
race-hatred. Today I know that if 
Communism does not actually dis- 
criminate against any single race it is 
because it tramples upon the dignity 
of all men, races and classes—includ- 
ing the working class, which it pro- 
fesses to liberate but really exploits 
and enslaves. Stalinism is really the 
theory of the expropriation of the 
working class by the State. 

I do not want to justify myself. 


But in order to clarify my case psy- 
chologically, let me try to explain 
why I learned all this so late. After 
the defeat of Hitler, whose regime 
I utterly despised, it seemed to me 
that the world’s worst, most absolute 
evil had been crushed. Stalin shared 
in the glory of this victory with 
Churchill and Roosevelt. I didn’t, and 
didn’t want to, recognize that a new 
and even more dangerous enemy to 
the humanitarian spirit had revealed 
itself. I refused to blame everything 
on “the Russians,” just as, I thought, 
the Nazis blamed everything on “the 
Jews” in the Third Reich. In my eyes, 
the Soviet Union appeared as the 
only logical enemy of aggressive 
German militarism and the only mag- 
nanimous sponsor—books, theaters, 
films, concerts!—of German cultural 
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ENEMY CONTINUED 

Today I know that the so-called 
People’s Police is trained by former 
leading Nazis and that the German 
Bolsheviks are in reality preparing 
the total liquidation of free German 
culture. The greatest living German 
dramatist, Bert Brecht, is criticized 
and censored, while amateurish rub- 
bish, tailored to fit the current party 
line, is honored. Not a Brecht, but 
some mediocre propagandist, receives 
the Nationalpreis. Genealogy is what 
counts. QOne’s “proletarian grand- 
mother” serves as political legitima- 
tion. Nothing disturbs the Politburo 
so much as personality, spirit, inde- 
pendence, the creative individuality. 
No poet, no genuine writer can will- 
ingly live in the dark cellar of “so- 
cialist realism.” Who in the Stalinist 
world could define that concept for 
us? We came to recognize it as only 
talentless mimicry of the party line. 

I know that there are many East- 
ern intellectuals who feel this way. 
They hesitate to make the break. 
Some dread a new war, dread the in- 
vasion of Germany by the Red 


Army; they remain, and live in dread 
of purges, denunciation, spies, even 
their own friends. Others remain 
steadfast because of their secure lit- 
erary livelihood. The contracts are 
good and generous, as they were in- 
deed for me. But for my own part, I 
can no longer serve this cause. 
Sooner or later—with me, to my 
discredit, it was very late—every 
thinking person, who has not com- 
pletely lost his human character and 
been turned into a party automaton, 
gets shocked by hard, harsh facts. 
The tragic case of Herman Joseph 
Flade opened my eyes. Here was a 
young man who—like the heroic 
young Scholls, beheaded by the 
Gestapo in Munich—made _propa- 
ganda against the ruling state au- 
thorities. The death penalty handed 
out by the East Zone judges at once 
crushed all my last illusions. With 
deepening emotion, I followed the 
Western protest demonstrations which 
subsequently forced a commutation 
of sentence to fifteen years’ imprison- 
ment. This was brutal terror. And I 


had, till then, been turning my eyes 
away. This was a government of ex. 
ecutioners. 

By chance, I had received a copy 
of the German edition of The God 
That Failed. My feelings were con. 
firmed on every page. I had served 
an inhuman system and, full of re. 
pugnance, I turned away. The break 
was complete. 

I am aware of the fact that the 
Western public will react against me 
with hatred, opposition, contempt, 
with cold suspicion. I don’t know 
how I will earn a living. I only want 
to express my gratitude that there is 
a free world! I am grateful to that 
free world—so long in my eyes “de- 
cadent” and “rotten”—for it alone 
has given me the chance to escape 
from the most devilish machinery of 
inhumanity ever known. Shattered, 
and with deep remorse, I want to 
thank those who, with great courage 
and clarity, have defended human 
liberties. f was an enemy of freedom, 
and undeservedly, as I know, I now 
enjoy its protection and privilege. 





A SOLDIER DEFINES THE ISSUES 





The following are extracts from a letter an American 
lieutenant wounded in Korea wrote to his parents: 

“Dear Folks: Quite often in Korea I used to become 
very depressed, and had all but convinced myself that it 
was wrong (strategically, not morally) for us to tie up 
so much of our Army in so remote and untenable a 
spot. ... I could not help but feel that we were doing 
little more than bringing the misery, poverty, and carn- 
age of war upon the Korean people. . . . All their prin- 
cipal cities—Seoul, Pyongyang, Inchon, Chungju— 
have been gutted, pillaged, burned, destroyed—crops 
went unharvested in the fields; homes by the thousands 
were burned; women and children, clinging desperately 
to their pitiful possessions, clogged the roads and fields 
as our forces met, and were killed and maimed by shells 
and bombs from both our own and the enemy’s wea- 
pons. 

“I could not see how all the devastation visited 
upon them could possibly be justified by any amount 
of political independence which might be the end re- 
sult of it all. But, because I was so close to the scene 
of this havoc, I suppose I was blinded to everything 
else taking place in Korea. I lost sight of the fact that 
the fight is for . .. freedom of mind, and freedom of 
soul, for the people of Korea. Are there not hundreds 
of thousands of ROK’s fighting beside us, and fighting 
valiantly when equipped? No one will ever know how 
many of them have died in battle and lie in unmarked 


graves—and many more thousands will die before their 
soil is free of Red troops. So, if these sons of the 
Korean land find liberty worth fighting for, and if 
need be, dying for, then surely we cannot be wrong in 
helping them... . 

“We, and in this case we are the great majority of 
men—are against the domination of the world by a 
gang of self-maddened technicians of power. We are 
against enslavement of nations and peoples, counter to 
their will, by corruption, lies, and conquest. We are 
against the reduction of society to the uniform pattern 
of a spy-ridden slave camp. We are against the strait- 
jacketing of science and art and invention in the rigid 
bindings of a banal and degrading dogma... . 
We are against power which is legitimized only by 
power. 

“And in knowing what we are against we are also 
defining almost directly what we are for. We are for 
the restraint of power by custom, moral principle, and 
by law. We believe individual human beings to be of an 
infinitely higher moral worth than any secular end or 
goal. We believe in an open, not a closed society, in the 
right of men and nations to be different, and we be- 
lieve in the right of man to explore varied routes to 
earthly and eternal heavenly salvation. We are for, 
specifically, the liberty of those nations that have been 
subjected to the Communist tyranny, and for the re- 
moval of the threat to the freedom of all other nations.” 
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WAS YALTA 
‘A PRETTY GOOD DEAL’? 





S$ OLD SUBSCRIBERS and regular 
I seccaes of THE New LEDER, 
may we ask for space to reply to Wil- 
liam Henry Chamberlin’s intemperate 
outburst in your issue of August 20? 

With the unreasoning heat that is 
becoming almost de rigueur, Mr. 
Chamberlin attacked a column of 
ours on the theme that the Yalta 
Agreement was “a pretty good deal,” 
if it had only been kept. We shall not 
waste space on the several subordi- 
nate and, in some cases, actually ir- 
relevant issues which Mr. Chamber- 
lin beats his breast about—perhaps 
with the intention of avoiding the 
main issue. The main issue is what 
deserves discussion. 

This issue is very simple, indeed. 
Was the Yalta meeting a sell-out to 
Stalin and the origin of all our ills, 
as men of Mr. Chamberlin’s school of 
thought seem to believe, or was it 
not? 
ous. 

In brief, the main point negotiated 
at Yalta was the kind of political set- 
tlement to be made in territories in 
Eastern Europe which the Red Army 
was about to occupy, and in terri- 


The answer is only too obvi- 





Jos—EPH AND STEWART ALsop’s politi- 
cal column appears in the N. Y. Her- 
ald Tribune and 134 other papers. 
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tories in the Far East which we 
could not prevent the Red Army 
from occupying. There were two pos- 
sible approaches to this negotiation: 
President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill could tell Stalin, “If 
you make an unsuitable political set- 
tlement, we shall take steps to drive 
the Red Army from these territories, 
and then impose a settlement of our 
own.” Or they could recognize that 
the occupation of these territories 
gave Stalin, de facto, the power to 
impose any settlement he chose; they 
could use all their influence to extort 
from Stalin the firmest possible 
promises of the most reasonable pos- 
sible settlement; and they could hope 
that those promises would be kept. 


WAR WITH STALIN? 


In the light of history, the first 
method of negotiation might well 
have been preferable. But no one 
who is not utterly blind to the prac- 
tical limitations of policy-making 
will argue that Roosevelt and Church- 
ill could have transformed the war 
against Germany and Japan into a 
war against the Soviet Union for the 
liberation of Manchuria and Eastern 
Europe. In the circumstances, there- 
fore, Roosevelt and Churchill had no 


choice but to adopt the second meth- 


A Debate 





Yes 


If Stalin had kept his promises there, East Europe 
and China would not be under Communist control 


By Joseph and Stewart Alsop 


od of negotiation. At the Yalta con- 
ference itself, their effort met with 
solid success. 

On the one hand, in the Far East, 
the Siberian forces of the Red Army 
stood upon the Manchurian border, 
and were ready to attack at any mo- 
ment under the guise of a Soviet con- 
tribution to the war against Japan. 
One of these correspondents in those 
days was writing to friends in Wash- 
ington urging that the American 
Government take steps to prevent the 
Soviets from entering the Japanese 
war. But the impossibility of adopt- 
ing this course at that time is now 
patently obvious, in view of the esti- 
mate of the military intelligence that 
Russian participation in the Japanese 
war would save several hundred 
thousand American lives. However 
wrong it later proved, this was an of- 
ficial estimate which no President in 
the climate of that time could pos- 
sibly have ignored. 

Returning to the main point, if 
the Soviet forces in Siberia were 
going to invade Manchuria in any 
case, the real problem was how to 
limit the prizes they seized there. 
The Yalta Agreement not only ac- 
complished this aim, but also in- 
cluded a clear commitment from 
Stalin to support the government of 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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WAS YALTA 'A PRETTY GOOD DEAL'? 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. If 
Stalin had kept these promises, the 
position in the Far East today, while 
far from ideal, would have been 
fairly satisfactory. 

On the other hand, in Eastern 
Europe, the Yalta Agreement also 
included blueprints for popularly 
chosen governments in Poland, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria and Hungary. There 
could be no question of avoiding 
Soviet occupation of these countries. 
There could be no question, either, 
that once the Red Army had occu- 
pied these countries, Stalin would 
have the power to install any sort of 
regime he chose. The blueprints for 
governments drawn at Yalta were 
certainly imperfect. Yet again, if 
Stalin had kept his Yalta promises 
about Eastern Europe, the position 
there today, while far from ideal, 
would have been fairly satisfactory. 


DEAL NOT KEPT 


No amount of rhodomontade by 
Mr. Chamberlin can overcome these 
facts, which are the central facts of 
the whole complex negotiations at 
Yalta. Yalta was quite literally a 
pretty good deal in its broad outlines, 
and there is no doubt at all that we 
should be immeasurably better off to- 
day if the deal had been kept. 

The whole world knows that the 
deal was not kept. Indeed, Stalin 
had hardly returned to Moscow be- 
fore Vishinsky’s mission to Rumania 
revealed the Soviet Government’s in- 
tention of welshing on Stalin’s prom- 
ises. But this development in no 
sense reflected on the Yalta negotia- 
tions. Instead, in a way that Roose- 
velt and Churchill reasonably hoped 
to avoid at Yalta, this welshing on 
the Yalta promises again posed the 
question of whether we were ready to 
fight Russia in order to secure a 
better postwar world. Perhaps un- 
fortunately, the answer was that we 
were anything but ready to move 
from one great world conflict into 
another. And hence, since all our 
urgent protests had no sanctions be- 
hind them, the Yalta arrangements 
were never carried out. 





CONTINUED 


Forgive this long communication, 
which would be infinitely longer if 
we sought to deal with Mr. Chamber- 
lin’s subordinate issues. We have 
written at this length for one reason 
and one reason only. Mr. Chamber- 
lin’s outburst is typical of the emo- 
tion-charged, scapegoat-hunting, real- 
ity-ignoring system of political anal- 
ysis which has become so fashionable 
in the last two or three years. Fur- 
thermore, the most pernicious result 
of this system of analysis is the 
strange mythology that has gathered 
around Yalta, as a meeting at which 


HE LONG LETTER from Joseph 
pe Stewart Alsop filled me with 
hope and expectation. At last, I 
thought, a real debate on Yalta, a 
specific defense against a specific in- 
dictment. But as I read the letter, 
hope and expectation dimmed. 

As readers of my August 20 col- 
umn may recall, I put four questions 
in disputing the proposition that 
Yalta would have been a “pretty good 
deal,” if only the Soviet Government 
had carried out its side of the bar- 
gain. Briefly summarized, _ these 
questions were whether it was desir- 
able to scrap the self-determination 
clauses of the Atlantic Charter, to 
sanction the use of German slave 
labor as “reparations,” to join in an 
agreement to hand back Soviet ref- 
ugees in our occupation zone, and to 
turn over to Stalin economic control 
of Manchuria, strategic key to China. 

About the first three questions the 
Alsops say not one word. One sym- 
pathizes with their dilemma, which 
is that of all apologists for Yalta. It 


Repatriation, 


Roosevelt and Churchill “sold out” 
to Stalin what Stalin in truth already 
had in his kand. It is time for 
someone to say, in plain words, that 
this mythology is nonsense and this 
mood is dangerous. 

It will be hard enough for the 
United States to win the grim strug- 
gle for freedom in the world, even if 
we remain cool, calm and clear-head- 
ed. But if we once begin to assess 
our current problems in the way that 
Mr. Chamberlin writes about the 
past, we shall be doomed beyond 
hope of saving. 


No 


Manchuria, boundary, 


forced-labor clauses were unnecessary 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


is impossible truthfully to deny that 
the Yalta Agreement foreshadowed 
grotesque territorial mutilations of 
Poland and Germany, authorized 
slave labor and bound the Western 
powers to hand back refugees who 
were Soviet citizens in 1939. It is 
equally impossible to maintain that 
American political interests and 
moral prestige were advanced by 
agreeing to such things. An awk- 
ward silence, masked by semantic 
fireworks about “intemperate out- 
burst,” “unreasoning heat,” “sub- 
ordinate issues,” etc., 
the only way out. 

In view of this silence, I feel war- 
ranted in assuming that three-quar- 
ters of my case against Yalta has 
been conceded, by default, by two of 
its champions. As for my fourth 
question, the Alsops suggest that we 
could not have prevented Stalin from 
taking Manchuria, or Eastern 
Europe, anyway. 


was perhaps 


They assume this as a dogmatic 
certainty. I think it is a very de- 
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YALTA, 1945: DID STALIN FEEL STRONG ENOUGH TO START SHOOTING? 


batable issue. They pass over in 
silence my suggestion that Japan, in 
the spring of 1945, would most prob- 
ably have accepted the reasonable 
peace treaty which has now been 
drafted. Because of the transporta- 
tion problem and for other reasons, 
the Soviet Union was not in a posi- 
tion to take on a Far Eastern war for 
some months after the end of hostil- 
ities with Germany. A quick peace 
with Japan, a quick replacement of 
Japanese with American troops 
along the northern frontiers of Man- 
churia and Korea, might well have 
saved the whole Far Eastern situa- 
tion. For I strongly doubt whether 
Stalin in 1945 felt strong enough to 
start shooting at American troops. 


WIDER CHOICE 


Moreover—and this observation 
applies to both the European and Far 
Eastern provisions of Yalta—there 
is a great moral and political differ- 
ence between inability to stop a pre- 
datory action and making oneself 
an accomplice to such an action. The 
Alsops give the impression of be- 
lieving that, in 1945, Roosevelt and 
Churchill faced two extreme alterna- 
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tives: to sign the Yalta Agreement, 
with all its objectionable features, or 
to go to war immediately with the 
Soviet Union. 

I believe the Western powers en- 
joyed a much wider range of choice. 
Suppose their representatives had 
confronted Stalin with the choice of 
an agreement based on the Atlantic 
Charter, including solid guarantees 
of the independence and territorial 
integrity of Poland and China, or no 
agreement at all. It certainly seems 
unduly fearful to suggest that Stalin’s 
reaction would have been a declara- 
tion of war. No agreement at all, 
which would probably have advanced 
the cold war and American recogni- 
tion of its peril from Soviet aggres- 
sion by several years, would surely 
have been far preferable to an agree- 
ment that sacrificed our friends in 
Eastern Europe in a vain attempt to 
placate our enemies and that was cal- 
culated to convince American and 
British public opinion that Stalin and 
his associates were pretty good fel- 
lows, after all. 

It seems to me that the Alsops fall 
into an obvious contradiction when 
they write: “The whole world knows 


that the [Yalta] deal was not kept. 
. . . But this development in no sense 
reflected on the Yalta negotiations.” 

I put this last sentence in italics 
because I cannot conceive of any 
worse testimonial to the competence 
of negotiators than the violation of 
an agreement almost before the ink 
on it was dry. Now the whole 
Soviet record on international affairs 
was strongly against the likelihood 
that the paper promises of Yalta 
would be honored. The Soviet rec- 
ord on such matters as the pact with 
Hitler, the violation of non-aggres- 
sion and neutrality pacts with 
Poland, Finland, Latvia, Lithuania 
and Estonia, the brutal mass deporta- 
tions from Eastern Poland and the 
Baltic States, the Katyn massacre, the 
incitation and abandonment of the 
Warsaw uprising—this was, or 
should have been, available to Roose- 
velt, Churchill and their leading ad- 
visers. It was equally available to 
prominent journalists and _broad- 
casters who enthusiastically endorsed 
the Yalta Agreement. 

Let me add three more questions 
to those which have gone unan- 
swered. What shadow of moral and 
political benefit did the United States 
and Great Britain gain by endorsing 
Stalin’s grand design of imperialist 
expansion far beyond Russia’s ethnic 
frontiers? Did Yalta save one East 
European democratic leader from 
death, exile or imprisonment? Did 
it serve, accompanied as it was by 
fulsome ballyhoo from fellow-trav- 
elers and opportunists, to awaken the 
American and British peoples to the 
threat of insatiable Soviet expansion- 
ism? ’ 

I do not think Americans will be 
deterred from raising and discussing 
these very important questions 
(which are not academic, but have 
the most direct bearing on the sin- 
cerity and consistency of our anti- 
Communist policy today) by the 
formidable but unproved warning 
that we shall be “doomed beyond 
hope of saving” if we subject Yalta 
to factual analysis and the Men of 
Yalta to merited criticism. 











WRITERS and WRITING 


The Alienation of Henry James 


Henry James. 
By F. W. Dupee. 


Wm. Sloane Associates. 301 pp. $4.00. 


More than seventy-five years have 
passed since Henry James found him- 
self confronted by an option mo- 
mentous not only to himself, but also 
to sensitive fellow-Americans en- 
gaged in debating the possibility that 
this democracy could include artistic 
and literary vistas as well as eco- 
nomic and political ones. 

To those who have maintained an 
uneasy interest in the decision of one 
of this nation’s most highly endowed 
sons to make his residence in another 
land found more congenial to life 
and work, F. W. Dupee’s Henry 
James in the American Men of 
Letters Series offers an interpretation 
at once reassuring and provocative. 
James rejected America, it points 
out, not because the literary field it 
offered was insufficient but because 
this literary field required a kind of 
imagination, taste and activity which 
James found admirable but alien. 

The center of Mr. Dupee’s inter- 
pretation of the person and criticism 
of the works of Henry James is the 
sane and simple account in the chap- 
ter on “The Great Decision,” in 
which the crisis of James’s life 
emerges and produces a formulation 
of his dilemma and the resolution. 
The earlier chapters provide in an 
unstrained fashion the personal and 
social background of his choice. The 


Coming 

Reviews by Robert Gorham Davis, 
Irwin Edman, James T. Farrell, 
Granville Hicks, Eugene Lyons, 
Dwight Macdonald, Wallace Mark- 
field, J. Salwyn Schapiro, Boris 
Shub, Peter Viereck, Karl A. Witt- 
fogel and Bertram D. Wolfe. 


Reviewed by Anne V. Schlabach 


Department of Philosophy, 
Bennington College, Vermont 


later chapters, in which the develop- 
ing themes of James’s writing are de- 
lineated and in which his establish- 
ing himself first in Paris, then Lon- 
don, and ultimately in Lamb House 
at Rye is related, serve not merely as 
justification of this choice but as the 
realization of its meaning. 

The portrait of Henry James as 
“native of the James family” as well 
as native American is a convincing 
one. That the mediocrity of native 
life should stir him to imaginative 
activity was, Mr. Dupee points out, 
in the grand tradition of American 
optimism and idealism as well as of 
the elder James’s practice of con- 
verting limitations into virtues. In 
this sense, America was no more 
alien to him than to Emerson’s New 
England reformers. 

That for James this imaginaitve 
conversion could be consummated 
only by viewing life within fixed 
limits, by placing action within the 
context of pre-established forms, con- 
ventions, bounds, Mr. 
Dupee attributes to his temperament- 
al passivity and feeling of power- 
lessness. This passion for restriction 
in a country of unsettled and expand- 
ing frontiers, among an ambitious 
and uncontained people, and in a 
family disposed toward changing. 
open and plural universes is the 
basis for both admiration of the won- 
derful “other” of native life and a 
sense of estrangement from it. 

The discovery of Europe is inter- 
preted as the discovery by James of 
the genuine possibility of the con- 
templative, on-looking life in which 
weakness and strength, evil and good 
were no longer challenges to un- 


manners, 


welcome struggle, but moments of 
recognition and acknowledgment. 
Europe is not the condition of Art, 
but of Henry James’s art, less per- 
haps because of the intrinsic merits 
of European culture than because of 
the dimension the very act of removal 
adds to American life. It was not 
the old world so much as the new 
world transcended. It meant action 
staged, composed, designed—and 
thereby transfixed by the lonely pow- 
er of the artist or creator of images. 
It meant for James. the American, 
the privilege of retaining without 
guilt the status of visitor, traveler, 
spectator. It made available to him 
the experience and society he craved 
without the intimacy and participa- 
tion for which he had no capacity. If 
it symbolized what Mr. Dupee de- 
scribes as James’s_ characteristic 
“feeling for the limitations of life,” 
it marks the recognition, out of his 
humility as well as his pride, of his 
own needs and requirements. 

The conversion of his personal 
doubt into the passion of the artist 
in accordance with his own formula 
is obvious in the earlier novels of 
James in which the “international” 
idea provides the theme in a variety 
of ways. Mr. Dupee’s analysis of the 
shift in the later works—to more 
direct preoccupation with images of 
alienation, and detach- 
ment—suggests that the basic prob- 
lem of Henry James’s life and work 
is only incidentally the problem of 
the artist as American or the Amer- 
ican as artist. More fundamental is 
a difficult relationship to experience, 
the problem of being a seer in a uni- 
verse of actions. 
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A Virile American Liberal 


The Liberal Spirit. 
By Horace M. Kallen. 
Cornell. 242 pp. $3.00. 


THESE TWO VOLUMES demonstrate 
powerfully and freshly the fighting 
faith and intellectual virility of 
American liberalism. The Liberal 
Spirit is a series of essays that illum- 
inate the relation of modernity to lib- 
erty; of religion to science; of 
humanism to democracy; of freedom 
to the artist, factory worker and con- 
sumer. The Education of Free Men 
is a major systematic work in social 
philosophy and the philosophy of 
education. Its four parts treat “The 
School as Institution,” “The Demo- 
cratic Faith and Its Educational En- 
terprise,” “Social Organization and 
Personal Liberty,” and “The Life and 
Labor of the Free Man.” Both works 
are written with felicity, gusto and 
pungency. 

The goal of modern society and 
therefore education, as Dr. Kallen 
sees it, is the creation, preservation 
and expansion of free men in a free 
society—one that would facilitate 
“such a coming together of human 
beings in their persons, their ways, 
and their works that each would live 
more freely, more abundantly, and 
more assuredly than he could if he 
walked alone.” The freedom moderns 
prize above all others is creative lib- 
erty, the exercise of free will and 
choice by each individual. A society 
which provides such liberty makes 
possible the freedom of thought, in- 
quiry, experimentation 
munication 


and com- 
embodied in_ science. 
Such a free society offers equal lib- 
erty for different persons, different 
beliefs and different associations to 
organize, implement and alter gov- 
ernment, which is the essence of de- 
mocracy. Such a society is character- 
ized by the free enterprise of the in- 
ventor, investor, engineer and work- 
er, and by the free choice of the con- 
sumer, upon which the growth of 
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The Education of Free Men. 
By Horace M. Kallen. 
Farrar, Straus. 332 pp. $5.00. 


industrialism has depended. Lastly, 
such a society strives for a world 
peace based on democracy among 
sovereign nations. 

Traditional Socialists and New 
Dealers favorable to Government 
ownership and operation of industry 
will object to Dr. Kallen’s champion- 
ship of free enterprise. He supports 
his position, in the main, by the his- 
torical record of the relative progress 
of different economic systems. More- 
over, he is in full accord with the 
views of welfare economists who 
justify the retention of the maximum 
amount of private enterprise so long 
as the Government can step in to as- 
sure high-level employment and to 
provide Government competition or 
even monopoly-operation wherever 
special needs exist. But Dr. Kallen’s 
most distinctive contribution is his 
emphasis on the benefits that would 
flow from organizing the economic 
system to guarantee the primacy of 
the consumer and the democratiza- 
tion of industry. 

A world peace based on democracy 
among sovereign nations has long 
been the aspiration of Professor Kal- 
len and other champions of the 
United Nations. His hope is that the 
non-Soviet world will accumulate 
such a preponderance of force that 
the Soviet hierarchy will not dare 
aggression. Time “then would work 
toward an all-inclusive confederation 
of the nations and an all-inclusive 
structure of lasting peace in which 
Russia would be at last a co-operator. 
Time would do so because science 
and technology are such by nature 
that free communication is life and 
isolation is death.” Here I would 
question the validity of the author’s 
prognosis. Totalitarian rulers like the 
Nazis and Stalinists seem impelled by 
an urge for ever more power, even if 


Reviewed by Sidney Ratner 
Department of Philosophy, 
Rutgers University 


it be at the risk of self-destruction 
through world war. Fortunately, Dr. 
Kallen shows that he is well aware 
that his probability-forecast may be 
wrong, and that the Kremlin may un- 
leash World War III. In the event of 
Soviet aggression, he urges the free 
nations to wage war rather than re- 
sort to appeasement. 

In fact, no other American phil- 
osopher of our times has seen so 
clearly the need for liberals to re- 
orient their thinking on war. His 
chapter on “The Place of War” in 
The Education of Free Men with 
unparalleled candor describes war as 
a “normal” phase of experience for 
every American generation during 
the past two centuries. Our whole 
educational system, he maintains, 
must be reorganized to prepare ade- 
quately for the facing and waging of 
war with courage, intelligence and 
idealism. Dr. Kallen criticizes se- 
verely the failure of past and current 
military-training programs to recog- 
nize that the education of the free 
man as soldier cannot be segregated 
from his education as citizen and 
worker, but must be made a natural 
part of his education as an integral 
personality. There is grave danger 
that military training, if treated as a 
vocational discipline cut off from the 
rest of American culture, may build 
up authoritarian ways and doctrines. 
This danger can be averted through 
“an education which assimilates mili- 
tary education to the liberties of 
men” and establishes the affirmations 
of democracy “as a fighting faith and 
a habit of life and work.” 

The task of democratizing military 
education involves the even greater 
task of democratizing our military 
establishment. Dr. Kallen cites the 
valuable experiments in education 
and industry of Kurt Lewin and 
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CONTINUED 


Elton Mayo in a noteworthy chapter 
on “The Discipline of Freedom.” But 
it is a function of Dr. Kallen’s pio- 
neering position in this field that he 
asks as many questions as he answers. 


The Education of Free Men and 
The Liberal Spirit offer fresh insight 
and wise counsel on many themes 
and problems necessarily not men- 
tioned in this review. During the 


critical years that lie ahead, these 
works will afford much-needed stimu. 
lus and guidance to liberals in their 
rethinking of the meaning of freedom 
in a democratic world. 
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Tyrant from Illinois. 
By Blair Bolles. 
Norton. 248 pp. $4.50. 


MorRE THAN ANY OTHER figure of 
his time, more even than Aldrich or 
Hanna, Uncle Joe Cannon embodied 
the belief that everything was going 
all right and that the excesses of 
modern industrialism could be met 
by standing pat. “I am god-damned 
tired of listening to all this babble 
for reform,” Cannon expostulated. 
Indeed, Cannon recognized no “ex- 
cesses of industrialism.” He could see 
only that “America is a hell of a 
success.” 

Cannon and his cabal in the House 
were neither corrupt nor evil. They 
were neither millionaires like the 
Senate clique, nor hirelings of the 
corporations. They were idealists, 
trapped by a doctrinaire adherence to 
a libertarian philosophy that no long- 
er was adequate in a world of Home- 
stead thugs and packinghouse jungles. 
In the name of Jeffersonian princi- 
ples of liberty and individualism, the 
Cannonites defended child labor and 
sweatshops and turned their eyes 
from the Pinkerton operatives. Not 
that Cannon was wholly consistent. 
He believed that “no man can walk 
for another,” that the Government 
should not intervene in the economy; 
yet, he was a staunch defender of the 
protective tariff, and was ultimately 
to go down to defeat not on behalf 
of libertarian principles but in de- 
fense of state protection of American 
industry. 

It is not clear what purpose Blair 
Bolles had in mind in writing this 
study of Cannonism. There is no bio- 
graphy of Uncle Joe, for Busbey’s 
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of Uncle Joe Cannon 


Reviewed by William E. Leuchtenburg 
Department of Political Science, Smith 
College; frequent “New Leader” contributor 


work is little more than a rambling 
autobiography, but Bolles has not 
attempted a biography; he begins the 
book with Cannon’s seventieth birth- 
day party in 1906 and does not spend 
much time looking backward. Nor is 
it a study of the conservative temper; 
one gets a much better idea of Can- 
non’s thought from the Busbey vol- 
ume and, indeed, a greater sympathy 
for Cannon’s point of view, although 
Bolles is by no means hostile. Nor 
has Bolles attempted to reevaluate 
the uprising against Cannon in terms 
of the present controversy over party 
government centering on the Schatt- 
schneider report. He has written @ 
straightforward account of Cannon’s 
years of power and his ultimate 
downfall, an urbane, perspicacious 
study, but one that does not always 
seem certain of its assumptions. 
Insofar as Bolles has a theme, it 
is that Cannon was the last great bul- 
wark against the welfare state, and 
since we now quake at the power of 
Leviathan, Cannon was perhaps a 
noble figure. Bolles puts forth this 
idea gingerly, and does not seem 
quite able to convince himself that 
it is so. Moreover, he does not really 
succeed in demonstrating that Can- 
non’s staunch defense of conserva- 
tism was the goad that moved the 
progressives to more and more radi- 
cal positions, although he does make 
a good case for the argument that 
opposition to Cannonism united a 
group of disparate malcontents with 
the true progressives to give La Fol- 
lette a degree of political power he 


would not otherwise have had. This 
is quite something else, however, from 
Bolles’s extravagant claim that “as a 
stimulant to political thought Cannon 
has seldom had a peer.” 

Cannon’s real claim to our interest 
today is not his conservatism or his 
belief in individualism, but his stub- 
born faith in party government, a 
belief that bears study in a period 
when liberals are attempting to undo 
the Norris insurgency by enhancing 
the power of the Speaker. Tyrant 
from Illinois is a rich source of ma- 
terial on party government, and the 
evidence Bolles cites would suggest 
that the Norris group tended to be 
spokesmen for the autonomy of the 
single-member-district Congressman, 
the very idea which modern liberals 
are fighting. “One of the fundamental 
principles” of the insurgency, de- 
clared Gronna of North Dakota, “is 
that each Representative is respon- 
sible to his constituents for his ac- 
tions in Congress and not to any party 
organization.” Cannon bridled at 
such notions: “the Speaker does be- 
lieve and always has believed that 
this is a government through parties, 
and that parties can act only through 
majorities.” The Speaker should be 
the leader of the majority, not a 
“mere moderator,” not a “political 
eunuch.” As for President Taft’s ap- 
pointment of the Democrat White 
as Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, Cannon snorted: “If Taft 
were Pope, he would name some 
Protestants to the College of Cardi- 
nals.” 
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The Death of Heroes 


The Secret Army. 
By Bor-Komarowski. 
Macmillan. 407 pp. $4.00. 


In THIS sToRY of the life and 
death of the Polish “underground” 
army, its supreme commander, Gen- 
eral Bor-Komarowski, tells of the 
heroic deeds of the army formed 
after the total destruction of Poland’s 
regular forces in 1939. 

Composed of untrained civilians, 
old men, women and _ schoolboys, 
formed with an initial capital of $3,- 
600, with no arms, no arsenals, no 
munition factories, the Polish Home 
Army finally reached 380,000 fight- 
ers. They obtained their arms by 
attacking, with home-made bombs, 
isolated Nazi army and police out- 
posts; during the Nazi occupation, 
they succeeded in derailing 700 
trains, damaging 6,930 locomotives, 
19,000 railway carriages and 4,326 
trucks, sabotaging 4,700 airplanes 
blowing up 38 bridges and executing 
5,733 Nazis, most of whom had been 
previously condemned to death in 
secret session by the Polish under- 
ground for atrocities committed 
against Polish civilians. This in ad- 
dition to 25,000 casualties inflicted on 
the enemy in open combat while 
losing only 15,000 men. 

But of still greater significance is 
the attitude of the Kremlin and the 
Polish Communists toward the Polish 
people fighting for its freedom 
against the common enemy after 
1941. The Polish Communists made 
no move against the Nazis while they 
were Stalin’s allies, but joined the 
fight—in small, separate armed 
groups—when Russia was attacked. 
On July 29, 1944, when the Red Army 
stood across the river before Warsaw, 
the Kremlin appealed to the Poles 
to rise against the Nazis. The appeals 
were printed in leaflets dropped from 
Soviet airplanes and worded very 
emphatically: “Poles! The time of 
liberation is at hand. Poles to arms! 
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Reviewed by Stephen Naft 


Former member of the Polish Socialist party, 
author of “Questions for Communists” 


. . . Every Polish homestead must 
become a stronghold in the struggle 
against the invader. There is not a 
Convinced that the 
Soviet Army would come to their 
assistance against the incomparably 
better armed Nazis, the Poles were 
soon bitterly disillusioned. While 
Nazi tanks and airplanes gradually 
destroyed the city in 63 days of fight- 
ing, the Red Army calmly observed 
the extermination from across the 
river without moving a finger. They 
even refused to let British and Ameri- 
can planes, ready to aid the Poles, 
land on territory occupied by the 
Red Army. Stalin, bent on the de- 
struction of Poland, was pleased to 
have the Nazis do the dirty work of 
physical extermination, and when the 
fighting Poles’ munitions ran out, the 
Bolsheviks denounced them as ad- 
venturers and provocateurs! 

After the defeat of the Nazis in the 
West and the occupation of Warsaw 
by the Red Army, Stalin was pro- 
claimed the liberator of Warsaw and 
Poland, and Nazi terror was follow- 
ed by Communist terror. Thousands 
of the surviving prominent Poles, 
potential leaders of a future resur- 
rected Poland, professors, scientists, 


moment to lose.” 


doctors, lawyers, former Government 
officials and administrators, and offi- 
cers simply disappeared—‘spurlos 
verschwunden”—never to be heard 
of again. 

Komarowski concludes his ex- 
tremely interesting and _ instructive 
book by reminding the world that 
Poland was not only betrayed by the 
Nazis and Bolsheviks, but also by 
the Western powers, who went to 
war allegedly to safeguard Poland’s 
independence when the Nazis invaded 
Poland, and then at Yalta sold Po- 
land down the river to the most 
ruthless enemy of human liberty. 


HOW TO AFFORD 
YOUR HOME 
IN THE COUNTRY 


Don't just wish you knew a 
way to make a living in 
the country 


Live in your own country home. Make it earn 
enough for your expenses and ———s over, 
Swim after the day’s work in a cool stream run- 
ning down your own property or fish for. trout 
on weekends. And eat the fruit and vegetables 
you raised yourself—everybody knows no other 

tastes as good. Remember, too, that because 
it ean cost much less to live in the country, you 
can laugh at depressions and you can retire earl- 
ier than you ever Sone you_could—wnhile still 

it. The better life of 

country living can be yours because you need 
never worry how 
country. Not when there are hundreds of money- 
making opportunities and and women 
like you are making good money. at the kind of 
work they like. One chapter alone, ‘‘The best 
way known to learn which business to start’’ 
could be worth thousands to you if you have 
ever wondered what business you could =. 
HOW TO AFFORD YOUR HOME IN THE 
COUNTRY does more than describe the Hn 
ways men and women make money in 
towns. One other section details the " satracle™ 
crops best suited for small, easily managed farms 
and the golden opportunities created by the many 
recent discoveries of plant and animal scientists, 
who know more ways than old time farmers ever 
did of how to grow animals and crops with less 
work and at less cost. Don’t forget that you 
don’t have to quit your job in order to live in 
the country. Within an hour’s ride of the big- 
gest cities you can find many small farms, where 
you veal hae ry living costs, make an extra — 
on weekends, and live better all year row 
HOW TO AFFORD YOUR HOME IN THE 
COUNTRY is meant for you if you are this kind 
of commuting ‘‘tarmer’’ or want to pull up stakes 
and move to the best places in America for the 
kind of country living you want. Do you know 
where experts advise their weet clients to buy 
low cost land for future profits? T names 
the areas. And it also shows how to get every 
cent of value when buying your country home. 
It shows which low cost improvements can jump 
up its resale value. It shows how to get city con- 
veniences on — any dang Dy prices you can 
afford. In_ sho this book really your own 
personal PL. 4 oR INDEPENDENCE, AO your 
copy, tear out ad, print name and address, 
mail with $1 ‘wal to DARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 
2 SECOND AVENUE, GREENLAWN — 
ISLAND), NEW YORK. Money back, of course 
if not satisfied. 














Answer Please ! 


Questions for Communists 
by Stephen Naft 


Completely new and 
revised third edition 


When Questions for Communists 
was first published, it became im- 
mediately apparent that an import- 
ant new weapon had been found to 
combat Communist propaganda. 
Since then, two large printings have 
been sold out, and a third edition is 
fast being exhausted. Completely 
new, and revised, this ingenious 
pamphlet is a “must” if you want to 
understand—or want your friends to 
understand—the machinations of 
the Kremlin. 


25c per copy 
3 for 50c 


Tue New LEADER 
7 East 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 














By Joseph T. Shipley 


Famous “word detective”; author 
of “Dictionary of Word Origins” 


Words About Words 


MAN HAS been defined as the ani- 
mal that talks. Through words, spoken 
and written, memory has been abetted 
with “time-binding” devices until 
civilization has attained its present 
complex and hazardous state. Of the 
hazards, language has been regarded 
as both cause and cure. From propa- 
ganda to propaganda analysis, from 
Gertrude Stein’s verbal antics to 
Korzybski’s General Semantics, the 
flow of words about words has be- 
come a fuming spate. 

In The Rise of Words and Their 
Meanings,’ Samuel Reiss looks be- 
yond the usual families of languages 
to suggest a basic sound-and-mean- 
ing—“phoneto-semantic”—likeness in 
all tongues, arising from the basic 
similarities in primitive psychology. 
Many of us have noted associa- 
tions of meaning and sound: how 
most English word beginning wr, for 
instance, convey the idea of bending 
or twisting: wrist, writhe, wriggle, 
even write. Reiss expands this idea 
with many illustrations, especially of 
“striking” words: pick-peck-whack- 
hack-hash-hatch-etch-eat; and_pick- 
pitch-pash-bash-butch-bat-bite-beat. 
Other linkings show similar ties in 
Sanskrit, and then between English 
and languages outside the Indo- 
European group, including Swahili. 
Hebrew, Hungarian and Malay. There 
are so many close resemblances that 
coincidence must have an_ infinite 
arm; or else there is in this basic 
similarity a psychological pattern 
that opens a fertile field for investi- 
gation, and arouses the thought that 
mankind may really have started as 
“one world.” 

Two other books suggest how 
rapidly that world blew apart. The 





1. The Rise of Words and Their Meanings. By Sam- 
uel Reiss. Philosophical Library. 301 pp. $3.75. 

2. The Language Bar. By Victor Grove. Philoso- 
phical Library. 160 pp. $3.75. 


26 


Language Bar® makes an interesting 
preliminary point. It concedes that, 
on the oral level, all languages may 
be of equal difficulty for native 
children; but, once writing becomes 
involved, it insists that English is the 
hardest to learn. For English alone 
presents such sound variations as in 
soul, soup, pour, rough, cough, 
hough, trough, bough, or such spell- 
ing variations with the same sound 
as in fate, braid, say, great, neigh, 
prey, gaol, gauge. The main point of 
the book, however, is a much graver 
one: The complex background of our 
language creates an_ increasingly 
solid barrier of vocabulary between 
the man in the library and the man 
in the street, the college graduate and 
the coal-heaver. While there is some 
reassurance in the thought that the 
coal-heaver of tomorrow may be a 
machine run by a college graduate, 
there still is a wide gap between the 
person who normally says proceed, 
sufficient, edifice, obtain, for instance, 
and the one who says go, enough, 
building, get. The gap widens as we 
move from comic strips to T. S. 
Eliot; it becomes a chasm many will 
never cross to what others call cul- 
ture. 

Dr. Grove’s suggested bridge over 
this chasm is a special grammar- 
school course in vocabulary and the 
backgrounds of words, so that every- 
one will know once more that a cape 
is a head-land; and words would 
again be vigorous and alive. Dr. 
Hall makes an easier suggestion, 
which is caught in his title: Leave 
Your Language Alone!* While the 
body of this book is a general survey 
of the structure and growth of lan- 
guage, the limbs flail the finicking 
purist. “Correctness” in language, Dr. 


3. Leave Your Language Alone! By Robert A. Hall 
Jr. Linguistica (Ithaca). 254 pp. $3.00. 





Hall reminds us, is the usage of 
your group. Just as a detective would 
betray himself were he, in a thieves’ 
hideaway, to speak like a Harvard 
professor, so everyone is best ad- 
justed when he speaks like those 
around him. Most persons naturally 
do. But when one moves, geographi- 
cally or socially, speech must be ad- 
justed. 

If, for instance, you go to jail. 
One place that has indeed a distinct 
“lingo” is what we loosely call the 
underworld. There, a@ stranger, a 
short-story writer, an outfielder are 
not at all what you think, nor would 
you like to take a trip to their Coney 
Island (the third-degree room). The 
Dictionary of Underworld Lingo,‘ in 
addition to many such items which 
it's fun to browse through, has a 
unique feature: an alphabetical list 
of standard English words with their 
underworld equivalents. Incipient 
authors can here cull racy dialogue. 
Reformers who want to write to per- 
sons in jail can look up, for instance, 
chicken-thief, and write “My dear 
Gump-glommer.” Zex, dear reader; 
and don’t ask a ghee from downtown 
for any nifty canned goods! 

The problems of communication, 
even within the range of a single 
language, are evidently many and 
complex. Words hide or distort or 
color ideas as well as express them. 





4. Dictionary of American Underworld Lingo. Edited 
by Hyman E. Goldin and a staff that includes a 
score of prison inmates. Twayne Publishers, 327 
pp. $5.00. 





SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


in decorated tin trunks and tea 
bags satisfies the most discriminet 
Ing palete, for sale at all grocers 
and delicatessens and also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Wonders If Pacifism Would 
Be Effective Against Kremlin 





In view of Dwight Macdonald’s enthusiastic 
support of Hannah Arendt’s The Origins of 
Totalitarianism [THe New Leaver, May 14, 
July 9, 16, 23], I am wondering if he has 
repudiated or modified his views on pacifism. 

Pacifism as a political program, I argued in 
Mr. Macdonald’s Politics a few years ago, has 
some possibility of success only if your op- 
ponent has had some democratic history which 
you can exploit or some vestige of humaneness 
which you can appeal to 
Great Britain). 
agreed, but added that pacifism would prob- 
ably be effective against the Russians because, 
judging by 
Stalinist regime had not as yet succeeded in 
completely brutalizing all the people. 

If the Arendt thesis is correct, does that 
mean that totalitarianism can so brutalize or 
benumb its masses that political pacifism on 
our part would be an unintelligible and there- 
fore a suicidal gesture? 
Yerkes, Pa. 


(e.g., Gandhi vs. 
Macdonald, in answering me, 


escaped Russian refugees, the 


Mack WINSON 


De Gaulle Held Not Reactionary, 
Possessing Mass Following 


Sal Tas wrote in “France at the Polls” [THE 
New Leaver, June 25] of “the more idealistic, 
but nonetheless authoritarian, proposals worked 
out by de Gaulle’s top lieutenant, [Jacques] 
Soustelle” and then went on to say that the 
“idealistic followers” formed a minority in the 
RPF. 

I have heard: similar comment elsewhere; 
namely, that there is a divorce between Sous- 
telle’s “progressive” program and the reaction- 
ary or at least conservative elements who sup- 
posedly form the bulk of de Gaulle’s forces. I 
wrote Soustelle, a friend of many years’ stand- 
ing, to ask him if this was so. Soustelle, in a 
vigorous denial, answers me with facts and fig- 
ures. Here is his letter: 


“| was elected to the Chamber of Deputies 
by the City of Lyons and its industrial 
suburbs. The returns of the votes were as 
follows: RPF, 55,000 (2 deputies), Com- 
munist party, 65,000 (2 deputies), Radicals 
(Herriot), 50,000 (2 deputies), Rightists, 
41,000 (2 deputies). This constituency elects 
8 deputies. The MRP, with 19,000 votes, 
and the Socialists, with 14,000, got no seats. 

“If you compare these results with those 
of the last elections in 1946, you will notice 
that the Communists have lost 14,000 votes, 
the Radicals 25,000, the MRP 44,000, and 
the Socialists 12,000. 

“The Rightists gained 12,000 votes. The 
RPF did not exist in 1946. Part of the 
lost votes were transferred to small lists 
which I have not mentioned. But it does 
appear that (1) the bulk of the former 
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THe New Leaver welcomes reader’s comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


Socialist, Radical and MRP votes were trans- 
ferred to the RPF, (2) the new votes gained 
by the Right came for the most part from 
the MRP, and (3) part of the lost Com- 
munist votes were transferred to us, while 
the others were lost simply by the abstention 
of ex-CP comrades whom the pro-Moscow 
line does not satisfy. 

“My best results came from the so-called 
red districts, the industrial suburbs and the 
purely popular areas. The bourgeois dis- 
tricts, on the contrary, gave a strong ma- 
jority to my Rightist opponents. 

“The same results were to be observed 
everywhere. We got 4,150,000 votes, which 
correspond exactly to the losses of the other 
parties: Communists, 450,000; Socialists, 
700,000; MRP, 2,700,000; Radicals, 200,000; 
while the Right, on the whole, kept its 
former voting power. Our main successes 
were obtained in the popular areas, indus- 
trial cities and middle-class districts, as in 
the Paris suburbs, Lyons, St. Etienne, Bor- 
deaux, etc. Everywhere we had to fight 
against Rightist candidates whose campaign 
often was more violent against us than the 
Communists. 

“The elections show the RPF as a popular 
(middle-class and working-class) movement. 
Our main platform has been the social re- 
form we call “association,” which we oppose 
to both Communism and capitalism. I can 
tell you from personal experience that the 
CNPF (the French equivalent of your NAM) 


has spent millions fighting us.” 


One conclusion I draw from Soustelle’s letter 
is that a good part of the common people of 
France are disillusioned and seeking a new 
banner to follow. Whether de Gaulle is a de- 
sirable standard-bearer or not may be open to 
debate, but it is clear that he has a mass fol- 
lowing and will have to be reckoned with as an 
important factor on the French political scene. 
New York City BENJAMIN PROTTER 


Urges Support for Congress 
Probe of Katyn Massacre 


Last June 26, Rep. Timothy P. Sheehan 
(R.-IIl.) introduced House Resolution 282, the 
first resolution ever introduced in Congress 
calling for a full-fledged investigation of the 
Katyn massacre. A 13-member committee would 
be “authorized and directed to conduct a full 
and complete investigation and study of all 
aspects of the massacre of 4,000 Polish Army 
officers in the Katyn Forest, near Smolensk, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the 
disappearance of another 11,000 Polish Army 
officers who fled for protection to the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics in 1939 and early 
1940.” 

A few days later, on July 31, Rep. Daniel 
J. Flood (D.-Pa.) introduced H. S. 362, ask- 
ing for the creation of a select 5-member com- 
mittee “authorized and directed to conduct a 
full and complete investigation and study of 
the disappearance of the report, relating to the 
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PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in association with 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


ROGER RICO 
MARTHA WRIGHT 


South Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


by 
OSCAR a 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Adapted from JAMES A. py S Pulitzer 
Prize Winning ‘‘TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’® 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielzines 





97 Majestic, 44 St.W.of B'way * Air-Cond. 
Bd Nels tnt Well ato 








“FORCE OF ARMS" 


STARRING 
William Holden — Nancy Olson 
PLUS 
“HAVANA ROSE” 











THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of THE 


NEW LEADER Theatrical Depart- 
ment. Phone ALgonquin 5-8844, 7 East 
15th St., N.Y.C. 











DEAR EDITOR 


Katyn massacre, dictated by Lieutenant Colonel 
John H. Van Vliet, Junior, on May 22, 1945 
in the private offices of Major General Clayton 
Bissell, then Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, De- 
partment of War.” 

Both resolutions were referred to the House 
Committee on Rules (Chairman: Adolph J. 
Sabath, D.-Ill.). Nothing happened for some 
weeks after Reps. Sheehan and Flood had intro- 
duced their resolutions. On August 9, Rep. Ray 
J. Madden (D.-Ind.) introduced another Katyn 
resolution, H. R. 375, combining the aims of 
the Sheehan and Flood resolutions, which was 
also referred to the Rules Committee. 

On August 16, the Committee acted on the 
Madden resolution. It evidently advised its 
author to change the text and offer a new 
resolution, for Mr. Madden introduced H. R. 
390, a watered-down version of H. R. 375, on 
August 15. This omits any reference to the 
missing 11,000 Polish officers whose corpses 
were not found at Katyn but who very likely 
are buried near Ostashkov and Starobielsk, 
U.S.S.R. It also omits any reference to the 
missing Van Vliet Report and does not provide 
for an investigation outside of the U.S., as did 
H. R. 282. 

We do not know why the Rules Committee 
did not act on Sheehan’s and Flood’s resolu- 
tions, introduced weeks before 
Madden’s resolution, but we are, nevertheless, 
very glad that Mr. Madden introduced H. R. 
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This Laxative is 
Gentle and Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 


Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! 


Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice, and for 
their own families, too. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 








390 and that the 
upon it. 

A new stage in the long-drawn-out fight for 
an official investigation of the Katyn massacre 
has now been reached, and the House of Rep- 
resentatives will have to vote on H. R. 390 in 
the very near future. We suggest that New 
LEADER readers write letters to their Congress- 
men urging them to vote for the Madden reso- 
lution. 


New York City 


Committee acted favorably 


Jutius Epstein 
Executive Secretary 
American Committee for the Investi- 
gation of the Katyn Massacre 


Objects to ‘Amos ’n’ Andy’ 
As a Slur on Negroes 

Most right-thinking Americans applaud Wil- 
liam E. Bohn’s column criticizing the coverage 
of the NAACP convention by Southern news- 
papers [THe New Leaner, July 16], but I dare 
say that few sensible people would accept the 
thesis of his column, “‘Amos ’n’ Andy’ and the 
NAACP,” which appeared on August 13. 

Bohn candidly writes: 

“We have all been made fun of and are 
being made fun of. Think of all the British 
and American comedies at the expense of 
Frenchmen. Then try to recall the French 
comedies and farces which ridicule English- 
men and Americans. Think of what we have 


done to the Swedes and Germans—to every 
” 
one. 


Bohn has missed the boat. 
or television 


How many radio 
shows with an all-Negro cast 
depict Negroes as intelligent people having the 
same hopes, aspirations and desires as other 
groups? True, the French, the British, the 
Germans and the Swedes have been made fun 
of. On the other hand, these same groups are 
also portrayed intelligently and not 
stereotyped and derogatory manner. 
Until Negroes achieve full protection of their 
civil rights and gain complete economic and 
political rights, they cannot sit idly by and 
watch the naive misconception of Negro life 
portrayed on television by “Amos ’n’ Andy.” 
Portsmouth, Va. E. J. Josey 


in a 


Protests Dismissal from 
School Post without Hearing 


Contrary to the recommendations of President 
George H. Hand, the West Virginia State Board 
of Education, during a closed session on July 
10, 1951, dismissed me as chairman of the art 
department of Fairmont State College. The 
Board refused to give Dr. Hand reasons for the 
decision. No reasons appear in the minutes of 
the July 9-10 meeting. 

Mr. Baer, Secretary of the Board, released an 
Associated Press story on July 14 which was 
very damaging to my professional reputation 
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since it stated that my dismissal had been “for 
the good of the college.” 

If this action of the Board was based on 
charges, I should be given a hearing, the pro- 
cedure of which assures me due_ process. 
Whether or not these secret charges are jus- 
tifiable cause for discontinuing my services, late 
notice given me is not in keeping with good 
academic practice generally observed in ac- 
credited institutions. 

The fact was established by three faculty 
witnesses (Mr. Eric Barnitz, Mr. Thomas R. 
Bennett and Mr. Harold D. Jones) during an 
open meeting of the faculty and staff of Fair- 
mont State College on July 16 that my col- 
league in the art department (Mr. Fridtjof 
Schroder) wrote a secret letter denouncing me 
t6 a member of the Board (Mrs. Thelma Lou- 
din). This letter was read from the floor dur- 
ing the July meeting of the West Virginia 
State Board of Education. However, I have 
no knowledge of the contents of the letter. In 
fact, all my attempts to discover the charges 
against me have been blocked. 

Two years ago, Mr. Ernest Freed tesigned 
the chairmanship of the art department of Fair- 
mont State College to take a position as head 
of the art department of Bradley University. 
As a result of interviews with administrative 
officials and faculty members, Dr. Hand decided 
against upgrading Mr. Schroder to the chair- 
manship here. 

It is un-American for a citizen to be deprived 
of livelihood and reputation on the basis of 
secret charges from which he is denied the 
opportunity of defending himself. 

It is well for Americans to fight totalitarian- 
ism throughout the world, and it is equally 
important that they fight totalitarianism here 
at home. 


Fairmont, W.Va. Luecta RaaB MUNDEL 


Notes Anti-Communist Record 
Of ‘Hollywood Reporter’ 


In his excellent article on Edward Dmytryk 
(“The Case of the Hollywood One,” THe New 
Leaver, August 6], Victor Lasky made an 
important, though almost certainly unintended, 
omission. He informs us that the Hollywood 
Reporter published Albert Maltz’s advertisement 
attacking Dmytryk. But no explicit credit is 
given to the Reporter for having also carried 
the reply of the Motion Picture Industry Coun- 
cil. Since Mr. Lasky quotes nearly all of this 
reply, I think that explicit credit should be 
given to the Hollywood Reporter, which has 
had a long record of vigorous anti-Communist 
action, even through the years when such a 
policy was not the rule in the film colony. 

St. Louis, Mo. Wituram A. Noran 
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EDITORIAL 


Abraham Cahan 


Abraham Cahan, who died last week at 91, was a man 
of many paradoxes but no inherent contradictions. A 
Russian revolutionist, he made of his own career a 
Horatio Alger story which Alger could never have devised. 
Hailed by Howells for his English novels and stories, he 
devoted most of his life to editing the Jewish Daily For- 
ward. An admirer of Russian literature and a student of 
Jewish life, he used American methods to make the For- 
ward our greatest foreign language newspaper. A patriot 
who deeply revered the liberating principles on which 
our republic was founded, he introduced generations of 
immigrants to these principles, while reminding them 
again and again of the humanism of the Jewish tradition 
and the self-sacrificing vitality of the Russian liberation 
movement. A social democrat, he opposed de Leon’s So- 
cialist Laborites, then the Communists, when they denied 
that democracy was the key to social betterment. A 
friend of the mightiest leaders of world socialism, he was 
quick to thrust dogma aside when he saw that free trade 
unionism was the best force for social good in America. 
Throughout his life he sought not acclaim, not a cheap 
conformity, not the imposition of some pet ideational 
structure, but the day-by-day improvement of the life of 
his fellow men. Among his achievements, his devotion to 
THe New Leaper from the first occupies a small place, 
but we, like thousands of American workers whose days 
were made richer by the fact of his living, will always 
cherish his memory. 


Double Standards 


Mr. TRUMAN was applauded when he rebuked the 
Czech Communist regime’s new envoy to Washington for 
the jailing of William Oatis, American newspaper cor- 
respondent. Few papers noted that, hours later, the repre- 
sentative of Argentine dictator Juan Peron was “cor- 
dially welcomed” in the White House. That same week, 
Peron was being “drafted” to run for President; his chief 
opponent, just released from prison, is accused of “dis- 
respect” for the Perons and will probably be back in jail 
before the November 11 election. 

While the press was attacking the Czech Communists 
for the Oatis affair, nary a word was said about the fate 
of non-American victims of terror—about Anna Kethli, 
for example. This 66-year-old Hungarian Socialist, who 
fought Admiral Horthy as ardently as she fought Stalin, 
refused to leave Hungary when the Communists took over 
and was secretly condemned to fifteen years’ imprison- 
ment. But, like thousands of fighters for freedom in totali- 
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tarian lands, she is largely unknown to the American 
people. 

Those who complain about a lack of “dynamism” in 
American policy will find a partial explanation in these 
double standards of moral indignation. The imprisonment 
of two Americans, Vogeler and Oatis, received more at- 
tention than Paris and Brussels international hearings on 
a slave-labor system that tortures millions. The crimes 
of dictators Franco, Tito and Peron are easily pardoned 
when they oppose Stalin, as Stalin’s crimes were pardoned 
when Hitler double-crossed him. At the beginning of this 
century, our Congress broke off trade agreements with the 
Tsar’s government after it encouraged pogroms against 
Russian Jews. With pogroms now directed against entire 
nations, diplomats smile and influential newspapers 
preach the virtues of trading with slave economies. There 
will be dynamism enough in American foreign policy 
when our government treats Juan Peron’s errand-boy 
with the same disdain it treats Klement Gottwald’s, when 
it is as interested in Chinese resistance fighters during 
truce negotiations as it is during war, and when it is as 
stirred about Anna Kethli as it is about William Oatis. 
The world is too small to base a policy on anything less 
than peace and justice for all peoples. 


The Spirit of America 


WITH ALL THE BITTERNESS and hypocrisy of partisan 
politics today, people tend to forget that, by and large, 
a common creed unites this nation as firmly as this same 
creed established it in 1776. We got a reminder of what 
Americanism is when the following item appeared in the 
newspapers: 

“OMAHA, Aug. 28 (AP)—An Army officer said the 
burial of a Winnebago Indian killed in action in Korea 
was halted today by authorities of the Sioux City, Iowa, 
Memorial Park Cemetery as the body was about to be 
lowered into the grave because ‘only members of the 
Caucasian race’ could be buried in the cemetery. 

“The war victim was Sgt. John R. Rice, thirty-seven, 
who was killed in action Sept. 6, 1950, while serving with 
the 8th Regiment, lst Cavalry Division. Sgt. Rice was 
also a veteran of World War II. 

“Lt. Edward J. Krischel, budget and finance officer of 
the Nebraska Military District, said Sgt. Rice was to 
have been buried with full military honors. 

“After calls to Oakland, Calif., and the Quartermaster 
Corps in Washington, the lieutenant said, the body was 
removed to a funeral home in Winnebago, Neb. The of- 
ficer said it will remain there until arrangements can be 
made to bury the veteran in a national cemetery.” 

Within twenty-four hours of this disgraceful incident, 
the nation reacted. President Truman immediately of- 
fered Mrs. Rice the facilities of Arlington National Ceme- 
tery; Representative Francis Case (R-S.D.) offered those 
of Black Hills National Cemetery in his home state; the 
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commander-elect of the American Legion in Sioux City 
pledged an investigation of the Sioux City cemetery. A 
day Jater, the Veterans of Foreign Wars—at the same 
time they were denouncing Mr. Truman’s Secretary of 
State—applauded the President’s action in arranging a 
hero’s burial for Sgt. Rice and denounced the Sioux City 
cemetery. Sgt. Rice was buried last Wednesday morning 
at Arlington. America’s reaction to the small minds at 
Sioux City would suggest that he did not die in vain. 


Quiet Revolution 


BEHIND THE HEADLINES that mirror a sick world, work 
men and women who are rarely named in display type 
but who, in unobtrusive ways, constantly improve so- 
ciety’s health. Such men and women comprise the Na- 
tional Urban League, the largest and most important 
social-service agency in the field of race relations—with 
a $1.5-million budget agd 400, staff members. It is an 
agency which commands respect not only among Negroes, 
social workers, liberals, Northerners and philanthropists, 
but also in the South. At its convention in St. Paul last 
week, a Southern Governor, Sid McMath of Arkansas, 
delivered the keynote speech. 

Originally designed to help Southern Negroes adjust 
to Northern life by getting them suitable employment, 
the League (which at one time placed 100,00 Negro 
workers a year) is today more concerned with breaking 
ground in whole areas and industries by working dir- 
ectly with communities, corporations, trade unions and 
other social agencies. In the past six years, it has sur- 
veyed twenty-two American communities as to child and 
family welfare, health, education and guidance, housing, 
industrial relations and employment. Wherever the League 
has gone, relations between the races have improved. 

In Gary, Indiana, where a race-motivated “school 
strike” broke out in 1947 despite Urban League warn- 
ings, the League took the initiative in bringing Negro and 
white students and parents together and getting them to 
pledge “friendship, good citizenship and cooperation” in 
and out of school. At the atomic-energy project at Han- 
ford, Oregon, the League was able to prevent a nasty out- 
break over housing conditions by making an analysis and 
going right up to the White House with it. (Imagine 
what capital the Communists could have made of a race 
riot in an atomic energy project!) In radio, electronics 
and numerous other industries, the League has made 
possible the hiring of qualified Negroes on many levels. 
In the armed services, the League has worked perhaps 
more effectively than most agencies—because it works 
quietly with facts, rather than noisily with argument—to 
make integration a growing reality. 

In hailing the National Urban League for its forty 
years of quiet revolution, we would point to it as an ex- 
ample of how Americans can eventually attain their goal 
of full democracy. 
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“Tue New Leaper—daily newspaper. Organ of the so- 
called Social Democratic Federation, a small, reactionary, 
pro-Fascist group headed by Norman Thomas. THE New 
LEADER is an unprincipled, reactionary, anti-Soviet news- 
paper of Fascist leanings.” 

from the pamphlet, 
THE AMERICAN PRESS, published by 
Pravda Publishing House 


Dear Uncle Joe: 

This is recognition indeed! To think that THe New 
LeapeER—which is, after all, just a teaball in the samovar 
of Wall Street—merits such attention is gratifying. 

You old devil, how did you know THe New Leaver 
was a daily newspaper? We thought this was one of our 
best kept secrets, and even went so far as to publish 
just once a week to fool everybody. But you knew all 
the time, didn’t you? 

Between us, though, you pulled a whoopsy calling us 
the organ of the Social Democratic Federation. Actually, 
and let’s not let this get around, we owe political alle- 
giance to no one but the SLO of PDYDNDLDYD, which 
is a secret organization mainly because no one has ever 
been able to find out what the letters stand for. And, of 
course, Norman Thomas is no longer head of the SDF 
since he became publicity man for Eva Peron. 

As for that last sentence where it says that “THe New 
LEADER is an unprincipled, reactionary, anti-Soviet news- 
paper of Fascist leanings,” don’t you think there are too 
many commas in the sentence? 

We have to rush off to a board meeting at the Stock 
Exchange now, but let’s hear about you, even if it’s only 
an obituary. Tue New Leaner Staff 
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